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THE SILENT GATE. 



THE RELEASE OF BENJAMIN 
CUDD. 



The chaplain was a rather noisy preacher, with a 
habit of sudden pauses where no pause was expected. 
Prisoners addicted to talking in chapel watched 
nervously for the stopping of the "croakers" voice, 
and the warders kept their own look-out for reasons 
connected with discipline. The oldest and cleverest 
lags, men who could jabber glibly with jaws almost 
rigid, were very apt to be caught, for the warders* 
seats were raised some two feet above the convicts', 
and by the quick instinctive closing of a pair of lips 
beneath you, it was easily guessed that their owner 
had been breaking the rules. The governor. Captain 
Lambert — ^"old Gingertail" to the convicts, from 
the end of red bandana that hung from his tail- 
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pocket the week round — occupied the one pew in 
the gallery, which was as good as a conning-tower ; 
and the chief warder had a tall perch in the comer 
facing the pulpit ; so that, observed from every point, 
felonry lacked no excuse for minding its devotions. 

Of course mistakes were made, but official mis- 
takes are bad to rectify in prison ; and the man who 
was accused, rightly or wrongly, of tallcing in church 
generally got the worst of it. In some cases it was 
a moderately safe charge to lay, and most warders 
had a fixed idea that you couldn't go wrong with 
Benjamin Cudd. Cudd was talking in church again ; 
if he wasn't talking, he had just left off ; if he hadn't 
just left off, he was just going to beg^: put him 
down for report 

So, when Cudd was brought up, as usual, on 
Monday morning, the governor, as usual, was nasty 
to him. 

"One of these days, pretty soon," said the 
governor, "I shall be putting you back for an in- 
terview with the visiting justice." 

The governors of her Majesty's prisons have n 
power to inflict the " cat," that being the exclusi' 
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privilege of the visiting justice, who comes once a 
month. An interview with him is generally good for 
two dozen at the triangles. 

The prisoner, standing at attention, his arms close 
to his sides, and the palms of his hands outwards, 
rolled his big, dull eyes and made no reply. Perhaps 
he thought it hardly worth while to state that he 
had not been talking. 

" Fine of forty-eight marks," continued the 
governor, " and No. 3 diet for a week." 

Forty-eight marks represent the total of six days' 
earnings at what Government calls "steady hard 
labour," and the loss of them at a stroke meant, in 
efifect, one week longer of penal servitude. If you 
think that a week more or less is unimportant in the 
sentence of seven years, wait until you come to notch 
the days ofif one by one in a cell seven feet by four, 
with six inches of the sky of liberty mocking you 
through the slit above. 

Cudd stayed a moment to see if the governor was 
giving away anything else that morning, then one of 
his grotesquely long arms went slowly up to the 
salute, and his warder marched him off to c^lls. 
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Cudd said nothing, and the warder said nothing, 
etiquette being strictly observed on occasions of 
punishment If Cudd had sworn the warder would 
have been pleased, though he would probably not 
have reported it Not a word was said at the door 
of Cudd*s cell, where Monday's dinner of beef and 
onions was waiting for him. He left the tin at the 
door and passed in. The dinner hour was half over, 
but No. 3 diet — a pint and a half of stirabout — 
which was handed in to him five minutes later, is easily 
wolfed. Then the victim of discipline planted his 
stool against the wall and sat down to consider things. 
Almost as long as he could remember, Benjamin 
had been in trouble. Though he yearned for free- 
dom, which was four bitter years behind and three 
in front of him, he had not made much better weather 
of it out of prison than he usually did as a lag. His 
extraordinary appearance when he stood with his 
party on parade (between handsome Birmingham 
Alf, the prince of thieves, and long Dicky the Dean, 
whose line was preaching at street corners while his 
girl lifted the " poges " or purses of the congregation) 
proclaimed him a man whom Nature had condemned 
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to fail in crime. He was tlie smallest creature in 
the prison, with a head many sires too large for him, 
great staring eyes, ears like sails, and such a reach 
of arm, that, standing erect, he could almost ttnich 
his knees with his finger-tips. Benjamin wuh u 
**hook," that is to say he got his living by ihr 
commoner kinds of filching; and racecourses, fairs, 
and all uncanopied green marts were his i)cruliar 
pitches. But in every place where hooks do congre- 
gate, that figure of ridicule inevitably drew thr 
scrutiny of '* coppers," " *tccs," and ** narks," * luul 
Benjamin was smugged — ^which is nabbed — while 
hooks less cruelly defeatured roamed unmolested. 
Besides his luck, which was generally awful, he was 
not what the gang call a " wide " or smart man, 
and they were rather shy of working with him. lie 
had palled at one time or other with busters and 
screws,* toy-getters,' broadsmcn,* snidc-pitchcrs,'* men 
at the duff,** and skittle-sharps — a pretty wide crew, 
who "used to use at" a public in the Lanc^ — 
— but his partnerships had rarely survived a job or 

* Police spies. ' Burglars. ' Walch-ntcalerH. * Card -sharpers. 
* Utterers of false money. • l*as»ing false jewellery. ^ Pcllicoat I^inc. 
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two; and for years Benjamin had padded the hoof 
alone, the forlomest hook in England. Then, in 
an hour of inexcusable conceit, he aspired to biirglary 
— Benjamin, the plain hook — ^which was his un- 
doing. The chat ^ was an easy one to empty, and 
Benjamin was walking off at dawn with the wedge ^ 
in the kipsy ^ on his back, so pleased with his clever- 
ness that, when he piped the peeler round the 
double * he forgot that he was trudging without his 
daisy-roots," and that the James ^ was sticking out 
of one pocket, and the screws ^ bulging in another. 
He was so much ashamed of himself that he declined 
to plead " not guilty " at his trial. Two years would 
have met the case, six months would have shown 
that the judge was disposed to reform by kindness, 
but the Recorder was a believer in cumulative sen- 
tences for old offenders, and Benjamin, whose record 
in the Criminal Register filled a quarter of a page 
in small type, was lagged for seven. It was his 
ninth sentence, and his second of penal servitude. 
He was just thirty-nine. 

* House. ' Silver. ' Basket. * Saw the policeman at the comer. 
* Boots. ^ Crowbar. "^ Skeleton keys. 
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Meanwhile, Benjamin was still with his back to 
the wall of his cell, his little legs stretched out in 
front of him, trying in his stupid way to set the 
account right betwixt the governor and himself. He 
was puzzle-headed over it The warder who had 
laid the illusory charge, he took no account of. He 
had lied against the warder on occasion, and this 
might be a fair move in the game. But the governor 
was a kind of Pope to the deformed and half-witted 
hook, and it seemed to him that this high authority 
should detect a warder's lie on the instant. The 
ugly sallow of his skin burned to purple, and began 
to change from purple into black. He was coming 
slowly to think that if the governor failed him, there 
was nothing to keep on for. He had badgered the 
warders till he was willing to accept any reprisals 
at their hands; and being reckoned among the 
convicts as a inan with no luck, he was as shunned 
and lonely in the priscwi as he had been out of it. 
He had half-reckoned that if he held his tongue 
when he was charged, the governor would see through 
it, and set him right 

He heard the warder coming down the hall, un- 
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locking the celk to turn the men out for afternoon 
labour. His own door was switched open. 

" Now, then ! " said the warder. 

Cudd's misshapen face was black to the ears ; he 
rose with a scream, picked up his stool, and smashed 
it against the wall of his cell. Then, before he could 
be held, he ripped his jacket at the throat, and tore 
it into shreds. The warder blew his whistle, and 
rushed on him; but Cudd fell inert, crying like a 
child. 



II. 



It is written in the Rules, that a prisoner who breaks 
the furniture or makes ribbons of his clothing may 
be punished with the "cat." Benjamin had com- 
mitted both these crimes at once, and of all forms 
of retribution, in or out of prison, the " cat " was the 
one he dreaded most. Just at that time there walked, 
or shuffled, at the rear of Benjamin's work-party a 
man whose ankles were hampered by cross^irons, 
and who wore a parti-colourcd dress of Uliitk ftnd 
drab; he had come under Iht? whip for {Hlihiny; ti 
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brick at a warda:, and Benjamin was sure that the 
whites of the man's eyes had turned yellow since 
his punishment 

So he sat and quaked in a dark cell not his own, 
and wondered when the visiting justice would come. 
Since his tantrum on the previous day, he was 
decorated in quite a new style. The ridiculous little 
figure looked more than ever ridiculous muffled in 
the suit of No. i Navy Canvas, which is the particular 
badge of the destroyer of clothing. Then, since he 
had done wanton violence to the furniture of his cell, 
it was reasonably urged that in another fit he might 
turn his hands against himself (and in the darkness 
of the punishment cell sudden crises of madness will 
sometimes come), so the body-belt had been added 
to the canvas suit. The body-belt, weighing about 
four pounds, is of double leather, sewn together, and 
fastened by a lock round the waist, with steel wrist- 
lets at the sides, in which Benjamin's wrists were 
secured. Belted and handcuffed, and cased in canvas, 
he sat in the dark, terrified, waiting for the coming 
of the man who had power over the *' cat" 

But the man came on this very day, and held his 
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court, and went away, and Benjamin was not set 
before him. 

All night he lay on a plank on the broad of his 
back, still held by the wrists, wide awake, saying to 
himself, " I wonder if he'll come to-morrer ? " 

No light came with the day, but Benjamin knew 
it was breakfast-time when a loaf of brown bread was 
pushed in through the trap in the door. He thought 
of the other prisoners turning out for the day, putting 
their cells to rights, and being mustered for chapel. 
Oh, what happiness to be just rolling out of one's 
hammock, hands free, and nothing worse to expect 
than the day's routine on the works! Those other 
chaps had nothing to complain of ; no one had any- 
thing to complain of who was not waiting to be 
brought before the visiting justice. By-and-by the 
door was unlocked, but he knew it was too early yet 
for the siunmons that was always singing in his ear. 

" Like a stroll, my boy } " said the warder. " Come 
along o' me." 

Benjamin understood that he was to be exercised, 
and he went after the warder, blinking in the day- 
light, into a small, high-walled yard, empty and 
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perfectiy bare. Here prisoners undergoing special 
punishment were brought for an hour's exercise in 
the morning, one at a time: and here Benjamin 
trudged to and fro under the eye of the warder, who 
stood stiffly against the iron wicket It was a sting- 
ing forenoon of mid-October, not a gleam from the 
ashen sky; the warder had his top-coat on, but 
Benjamin's No. i canvas let the cold in, and his 
pinioned wrists felt numb. 

Every time he passed the warder he looked at 
him furtively ; he wanted to ask if the visiting justice 
were commg that day, but he had never had to do 
with this warder, and was afraid to speak. He had 
not slept, he had not tasted his bread, he was dull 
and weak and cold, and the fear almost paralysed 
him. 

The Rules being what they are, an officer of the 
prison can do little for a prisoner under special 
punishment, but Benjamin's warder — a married man, 
with children whom he doted on — observed the colour 
of his wrists. He had bought his youngest a pair of 
woollen mittens the night before. 

"Hold on!" he said. 
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Benjamin stood dumbly, and the warder went up 
to him. 

" Cold at the wrists, ain't you ? " said he, and 
Benjamin looked and nodded. 

" It wouldn't be much harm if you answered civil," 
jerked the warder, " but you're in for a dose of it 
this time" — Benjamin quaked again — "and I can 
make allowances." 

While speaking he had been unlocking the wrist- 
lets, and Benjamin's arms were suddenly free. 

" There ! " said the warder, " now clap your hands 
to your sides and do a trot. You'll be warm all right 
soon. Law, man, you ain't so bad! You might 
be in the leg-irons. Now do a bit of a double round 
the yard." 

Benjamin was still voiceless, but his goggle eyes 
held a kind of gratitude. 

" Time's up ! " called the warder, presently. " Slip 
your dukes in again, my lad;" and Benjamin, 
strangely and wonderfully obedient, thrust his hands 
and wrists through the steel circlets. 

"Take my advice and stow that toke," said the 
warder, pointing to the loaf of bread that had tumbled 
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from the trap-door to the floor of the cell. " Want 
to see the doctor ? " 

"Don't send the doctor! Don't send me the 
doctor, sir ! " said Benjamin very quick. " Tm all 
right, sir, an* thenk you, sir." 

" Law, man ! The doctor isn't the visiting justice," 
said the warder. 

No, he wasn't ; but he came just before him, when 
the " cat " was threatening. The doctor had to sound 
you, and punch you, and probe you, and feel your 
pulse and heart, to make sure that you were fit for 
it Benjamin had often sent for the doctor, when 
he wanted to try a fake on him and fetch the farm ; * 
but he didn't wish for him now. 

The doctor came, however. 

" Medical orf 'cer ! " said the warder, as he threw 
the door open; and Benjamin scrambled up to 
attention, frightened almost to sickness. 

" Let's have a look at you ! " said the doctor. " Come 
out here into the corridor. Take his wrists out of 
the bracelets. Now, stand up square, and no kid." 

Among the lags, the doctor was the most popular 
* Get into hospital : the convict's paradise. 
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officer in the prison, but he had never been known 
to let off a man who was sound for the " cat." 

He jerked up Benjamin's chin, felt his pulse, and 
sounded him over the heart. Benjamin could almost 
hear the chief warder's " One ! " for the first stroke 
of the "cat," governor and doctor standing by, and 
the man with the whip measuring his distance. 

" Sleep last night 1 " said the doctor. 

"No, sir." 

" Eaten your bread 1 " 

" No, sir." 

"What's your game?" 

Except for his terror, Benjamin would have 
whimpered something; but the terror kept him 
dumb. 

The doctor knew that he was expecting to be 
whipped, and saw that he was silly from excess of 
fright 

" Take the belt off," he said to the warder. 

Benjamin thought they were getting him ready 
for the triangles, and his great head wagged foolishly 
on his little body as he said : 

" 'As 'e come, sir ? " 
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"Who? "said the doctor. 

"You know, sir — visitin* justice." 

"Yes; he's come and gone." 

Benjamin's knees knocked. " Oh, sir ! " he cried. 
" Don't play with me ! Ain't I goin' to get bashed ? " 

" You're in luck again, Benjy ! " said the doctor, 
as he turned out of the cell. 

Benjamin glimmered at the warder. Was prison 
such a heaven as this ? 

" You 'eard *im say it, sir, didn't you ? " he asked. 

But now that the tension was over, the warder was 
on duty. 

" Sit down, my lad, and eat your bread," said he. 

When the door was locked again, Benjamin groped 
on the floor for his loaf of bread, and carried it to 
his plank bed, and mumbled it greedily. He had 
never felt so happy in his life. In the evening a 
mattress and a bolster were thrown in to him, and 
then came a cup of hot cocoa, good fat stuff, and 
Benjamin wished^ in the black stone cell, that he 
might never get out of prison. 
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III. 



Perhaps no one had ever had quite such a narrow 
squeak of it. But the governor had well and truly 
pondered that dark and stunted case, and had decided 
not to put Benjamin back for the visiting justice. 
Benjamin had given "old Gingertail" (a shocking 
name for one of the smartest and best-looking men 
in the service) a great deal of trouble, but he thought 
there was probably something at the back of that 
moment's fury, for in his right senses — ^as far as his 
senses were ever right — this lag had always been 
very wary in offence. The governor could seldom 
be certain that he got the naked truth from a warder 
who reported a troublesome prisoner, and when the 
prisoner rebelled under a sentence which was not 
excessive, as the penalties of prison went, the 
governor had his private mind upon the matter. 
He knew that nearly any warder who had had charge 
of Benjamin would report him for almost anything, 
but he remembered also that Benjamin had generally 
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taken his punishment^ if not like a Iamb, at least 
unlike a tiger. So it was that, the case being 
weightily considered of the governor, Benjamin was 
not set before the visiting justice, in which event, 
had the doctor passed him, he would certainly have 
got the order to strip. 

But the boat of Benjamin the lucky was yet a long, 
long way from shore. If he had been a day and a 
night in hell, he was now to be translated to 
purgatory. 

They took him out of chokey, but only to immure 
him in a " special," which is just one remove in quality 
from the den he had spent that night of terror in. 
But Benjamin had been in the specials before, and 
entered briskly, without giving cheek. He was in 
love with the prison just then, and only thought 
what a good, kind man the governor was. 

** I can do speshuls all right enough," he said to 
himself. 

Specials, nevertheless, want a good deal of ** doing," 
as Benjamin might have remembered, if he had not 
been in such a sweet state of mind. They don't 
let you speak ever such a little word in the specials, 

% 
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and woe betide you if you are caught trying to tele- 
graph through the wall. Then the graft ^ in specials 
is very unlovely. In your own cell, if you have a 
bit of oakum-pickmg to do, they give you a little 
thing called a fiddle to ravel it out with; in the 
specials you get oakum varied with crank most of 
the time, and the picking is done with the imassisted 
dukes. Exercise is not much better than graft, for 
in the penal class — ^which was Benjamin's at present 
— ^there's never a creature to look at in the yard 
except the screw,^ and he is not often a " soft " one. 
For a long sentence in the specials, the diet is 
generally No. 2; eight ounces of bread for break- 
fast, a pint of stirabout for dinner, and eight ounces 
of bread for supper. 

All this is very chastening after a time, but Ben- 
jamin sat over his oakum day by day through hard 
October, and still said to himself that he could " do 
speshuls right enough." The world of felonry 
wagged on all round him, but not an echo of it 
found his ear; they give you in the specials the 
very fullest benefit of your own society. 
* Labour. ' Warder* 
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When Benjamin stated, quite politely, and not at 
all as a grievance, that his fingers were getting raw 
with the oakum, they put him on the crank. 

He had been deprived of his book from the library, 
and that was something of a loss, for he had chanced 
on a work called the " Popular Educator," which had 
a lot of lovely pictures, including a cut of Bamet 
Fair, where he had spent some glorious hours. 

He had his books of devotion, to be sure, but 
Benjamin was not a pious man, and his reading, 
when there were no pictures, was principally an 
exercise in spelling. He had, moreover, been dis- 
appointed in the Bible. Long Dicky the Dean had 
whispered him on the works some remarkable stories 
which purported to be Sacred Writ, and in his cell 
one night, before lights were turned out, Benjamin 
had spelled over some passages of Scripture, regard- 
ing it as an improper work. But his curiosity was 
defeated, and as he returned the volume to the shelf, 
he thought what a slap-up wide man the Dean must 
be to find such nuggets in the Bible. Perhaps — 
and this seemed likely — ^the Dean had made a private 

Bible for hisself. 

1> 
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From time to time the doctor came, but Benjamin 
said he was "workin* through it all right, sir, thenk 
you, sir " ; and he kept on. He knew that, out of 
the twelve hundred lags in the prison, there must 
be a dozen or two doing their turn in the specials, 
and he thought he was getting on very well. 

During twenty days he did his graft steadily, and 
in those twenty days he had scarcely spoken twenty 
words. Then he began to feel that he was losing 
himself a little. He caught himself chewing his 
oakum when he ought to have been picking it. It 
had a nasty taste, but it gave the palate something 
to do between the six hours from bread to stirabout, 
and the next six hours from stirabout to bread. At 
night he had odd fancies that they were going to 
let him out of prison on what the Queen is made 
to call a free pardon. He thought the neighbourhood 
of Barnet would be a nice place to settle in, because 
of the Fair. He had a notion that he was going 
to be well-to-do, and that he wouldn't have to be 
a hook any more. It was the first time in his life 
that he had imagined any better existence than a 
hook's. 
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The twenty days straddled out into forty-two, and 
Benjamin, though he did not know it, had dwindled 
a good deal. He had taken to sucking his sleeve 
instead of chewing his oakum, though he had left 
off being very hungry. He fancied he was no longer 
doing a full day's graft, and was surprised to see, 
when he returned to cell after his hour's exercise, 
that he was always credited with six marks on the 
card outside his cell, which are the most that can 
be earned in the penal class. 

Then, without expecting it, he found himself back 
one night in his own cell It seemed like getting 
into a hoteL The tins, and the stool, and the tiny 
deal table looked wonderfully smart, and there was 
the hammock to unsling and fix up — a hammock 
with sheets and a pillow — and the gas was burning 
in the wire guard just as if you'd ordered it He 
had a pint of cocoa for supper that night, and felt 
almost as good as he had done the day they let him 
oft his flogging. He thought it was want of use, 
and not weakness, that made it a kind of effort to 
nip into the hammock at the signal for lights out. 

"I knew rd work them speshuls!" he said 
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"*Sakes! they've got a noo reset f for skilly. I'll 
finish this three year on me 'ead ! " 

The last sentence was in the nature of a flourish, 
for Benjamin was still possessed by the notion that 
they were going to let him out 

The change of scene was more pantomimic than 
ever the next day, for instead of being taken in a 
thick slop coat to the works he was marched into 
the nice warm room of the stocking-knitters. In 
the prison they call the stocking-knitters' party the 
Old Women, but nobody minds that, for it is a very 
slack and cosy berth. Benjamin took his place in 
a row of prisoners — ^most of the rows were old and 
white-headed — ^who sat on their haunches and knitted 
silently, under the eye of a warder at a desk. He 
chuckled over his work. 

"Gawd! This here's graft, this is," he said to 
himself. 

His face was as grey as the November sky, the 
skin drawn over the bones, and the big goggle eyes, 
more prominent than ever in their shrunken frame, 
had as much speculation as the eyes of a mask. But 
Benjamin looked so pleased with himself. 
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The stocking-knitters had a superstition th^t no 
one who joined on Friday would stay long with them. 
If he went in as a convalescent from hospital, he 
got well soon and was put on hard graft again, or 
he had a relapse and died. If he were passed in as 
the result of a clever fake, he was sure to be in 
trouble by-and-by and turned out But Benjamin, 
who had become an Old Woman on a Friday, sat 
in his row with the other shom-heads, and from the 
odd little airs that he gave himself it might have 
been thought that his friend, the governor, had put 
him there in charge of the party, and that the warder 
was merely Benjamin's deputy. 

As an artist at the craft over which the warder 
presided, his success, it must be confessed, was slow 
and indifferent. The needles — four to keep going 
at once — ^performed wonderfully; Benjamin, whose 
waking dreams were still with Bamet Fair, called 
them a " bloomin' merry-go-round" For a second- 
rate hook, he had a pretty light touch; but four 
years on the works take the wits out of the digits, 
and when it came to "stocking-knitting" he found 
that his fingers were all thumbs. But he toiled over 
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his task as a play, with the steadfastness of a child 
learning a new game. From time to time he 
wondered how long they would let him stay there, 
but he had a steady belief that he should never go 
back to the works. Then he thought about his 
release, but the idea of an escape never entered his 
mind Neither did it enter his mind that he had 
still three years to serve; he was quite possessed 
by the notion that a way to freedom was to be 
found for him — all of which may serve to show that 
Benjamin's terror, and his season of penance in the 
" speshuls," had produced effects. The Old Women, 
seeing him so perky and good-humoured, and know- 
ing something of his character in the prison, con- 
cluded that he was coming his tricks again; but 
they thought it mattered little, as he would soon 
be leaving them, for had he not joined on a 
Friday } 

Few of them were known to Benjamin, who, in 
the course of his laggings, had not often found him- 
self in such select criminal society. Whether his 
stay in prison were long or short, it was rare indeed 
for him to rise to the first class, and these were 
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nearly all first-class men, with the elegant blue 
facings to their jackets. They never gave cheek or 
trouble to the warder; many of them being indeed 
old, sorry creatures, doing their last lagging, knitting 
themselves with tired fingers and bent, shaven heads 
into a grave within the prison walls. There were 
a few middle-aged and some young men, but they 
did not represent the able-bodied population of 
the place, which works all day in the open, and 
may on necessity be starved and whipped into 
obedience. 

The big head of Benjamin wagged solemnly over 
his needles amid these ghosts, scare-crows, and 
wastrels of the " college of iniquity." He was quite 
unconscious of the concern he aroused ; he did not 
know that the warder watched him: often, and wished 
him elsewhere, expecting sorrow from him ; or that 
the Old Women were half-afraid of him, and half- 
inclined to stir him up to something. 

Towards the end of November the sky one morn- 
ing broke into sudden sunshine, and there came a 
rush of mild, sweet air through the stone yard where 
the stocking-knitters were tramping round at exercise. 
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Heads were lifted to the pale blue and gold above, 
and even the very old men quivered at the smelt 
of the gentle air. The walls of the yard were too 
high for any glimpse beyond, but it seemed as if 
the shades of the prison-house had scattered for a 
moment owing to some beautiful change in the 
world without. The sun and the pleasant air lasted 
through the hour of exercise. One prisoner, a thin, 
palHd man, whose legs in the red-and-black stock- 
ings were a jest among the party, was seen to be 
crying on the way back to the knitting-room. 
Benjamin, going in a kind of amble at the tail of 
the gang, looked utterly blissful, staring wide-eyed 
at the sky, as if he did greatly desire it 

Work was given out, and in a few minutes the 
needles were chcking as usual. 

It wanted about an hour of dinner, when Benjamin, 
the end man of his row, laid down his needles and 
ball of worsted, passed a hand over his eyes, and 
stood up. A foolish happiness illumined his dull, 
pinched face, and he chuckled audibly, the big head 
on the dwarfed body moving slowly from side to 
side. Then he spoke* 
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"I knowed it was cominV* he said "Chaps, 
I've got that free pard'n." 

The room tittered. This was the hour expected 
of the Old Women ; Benjamin had not disappointed 
them — ^he was coming a new game. 

He began to walk down the room towards the 
wardei?*s desk, which was just against the door. 

"Sit down!" said the warder sternly. "Where 
do you think you're going ? " 

"Don't stop ;me, sir," answered Benjamin 
pleasantly. "I've got me pard'n all right I'm 
a-goin* where it's three shies a penny, an' I bet you 
knows where that is, sir." 

The warder sprang to his feet, and in the silence 
of the room the toppling over of his stool sounded 
like a crash. 

But Benjamin was quick too. 

For a moment he had halted, evidently not quite 
imderstanding the check he had received; then, as 
the warder rose, Benjamin's features imderwent the 
horrid transformation they had done in the cell, and 
with the same demoniacal scream his wasted hands 
— ^nerved for the instant — ^went like a flash at the 
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officer's throat It was the supreme effort of mad- 
ness, but it sufficed 

A dozen prisoners threw themselves upon the 
pair, but Benjamin, who had got his prey to earth, 
his knees planted, and both hands riveted on the 
throat, was not to be loosened. 

The warder's frame was convulsed from head to 
foot, and then he lay still. 

" Lemme go ! " said Benjamin, and he got up 
quietly. 

" There 'e is ! " he continued, pointing down at 
the dead warder, " You don't know 'im, mates, but 
I does. It's the bobby what got me this laggin'. I 
see 'im d'rec'ly 'e got orf of the stool. That's all 
right, pals. You don't need ter bodder. I got me 
pard'n." 

One of the convicts dashed at the door, pulled it 
open, and shouted " Murder ! " 

The sun streamed in through the doorway, and 
Benjamin stared up at the blue. 

" Time I was movin*, pals," he said " They starts 
the fun abouts twel' o'clock^ an' it's a step from 'ere 
to Bamet" 
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Benjamin is very well tended in the Criminal 
Lunatic Asylum, that celebrated place ; and if you 
were ever allowed there as a visitor he would spot 
you at once, ask if you had any message for him 
from his friend Cap'en Lambert, and insist on show- 
ing you round the Fair. It is always Fair Day to 
Benjy when a visitor comes. 
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From time to time the doctor came, but Benjamin 
said he was "workin* through it all right, sir, thenk 
you, sir " ; and he kept on. He knew that, out of 
the twelve hundred lags in the prison, there must 
be a dozen or two doing their turn in the specials, 
and he thought he was getting on very well. 

During twenty days he did his graft steadily, and 
in those twenty days he had scarcely spoken twenty 
words. Then he began to feel that he was losing 
himself a little. He caught himself chewing his 
oakum when he ought to have been picking it. It 
had a nasty taste, but it gave the palate something 
to do between the six hours from bread to stirabout, 
and the next six hours from stirabout to bread At 
night he had odd fancies that they were going to 
let him out of prison on what the Queen is made 
to call a free pardon. He thought the neighbourhood 
of Bamet would be a nice place to settle in, because 
of the Fair. He had a notion that he was going 
to be well-to-do, and that he wouldn't have to be 
a hook any more. It was the first time in his life 
that he had imagined any better existence than a 
hook's. 
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The twenty days straddled out into forty-two, and 
Benjamin, though he did not know it, had dwindled 
a good deal. He had taken to sucking his sleeve 
instead of chewing his oakum, though he had left 
off being very hungry. He fancied he was no longer 
doing a full day's graft, and was surprised to see, 
when he returned to cell after his hour's exercise, 
that he was always credited with six marks on the 
card outside his cell, which are the most that can 
be earned in the penal class. 

Then, without expecting it, he found himself back 
one night in his own cell. It seemed like getting 
into a hotel. The tins, and the stool, and the tiny 
deal table looked wonderfully smart, and there was 
the hammock to unsling and fix up — a hammock 
with sheets and a pillow — ^and the gas was burning 
in the wire guard just as if you'd ordered it. He 
had a pint of cocoa for supper that night, and felt 
almost as good as he had done the day they let him 
oft his flogging. He thought it was want of use, 
and not weakness, that made it a kind of effort to 
nip into the hammock at the signal for lights out. 

"I knew I'd work them speshuls!" he said 
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" *Sakes ! they've got a noo reseep for skilly. TU 
finish this three year on me 'ead ! " 

The last sentence was in the nature of a flourish, 
for Benjamin was still possessed by the notion that 
they were going to let him out 

The change of scene was more pantomimic than 
ever the next day, for instead of being taken in a 
thick slop coat to the works he was marched into 
the nice warm room of the stocking-knitters. In 
the prison they call the stocking-knitters' party the 
Old Women, but nobody minds that, for it is a very 
slack and cosy berth. Benjamin took his place in 
a row of prisoners — ^most of the rows were old and 
white-headed — ^who sat on their haunches and knitted 
silently, under the eye of a warder at a desk. He 
chuckled over his work. 

"Gawd! This here's graft, this is," he said to 
himself. 

His face was as grey as the November sky, the 
skin drawn over the bones, and the big goggle eyes, 
more prominent than ever in their shrunken frame, 
had as much speculation as the eyes of a mask. But 
Benjamin looked so pleased with himself. 
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The stocking-knitters had a superstition th^t no 
one who joined on Friday would stay long with them. 
If he went in as a convalescent from hospital, he 
got well soon and was put on hard graft again, or 
he had a relapse and died. If he were passed in as 
the result of a clever fake, he was sure to be in 
trouble by-and-by and turned out But Benjamin, 
who had become an Old Woman on a Friday, sat 
in his row with the other shom-heads, and from the 
odd little airs that he gave himself it might have 
been thought that his friend, the governor, had put 
him there in charge of the party, and that the warder 
was merely Benjamin's deputy. 

As an artist at the craft over which the warder 
presided, his success, it must be confessed, was slow 
and indifferent. The needles — four to keep going 
at once — ^performed wonderfully; Benjamin, whose 
waking dreams were still with Bamet Fair, called 
them a " bloomin' merry-go-round" For a second- 
rate hook, he had a pretty light touch; but four 
years on the works take the wits out of the digits, 
and when it came to "stocking-knitting" he fotmd 
that his fingers were all thumbs. But he toiled over 
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his task as a play, with the steadfastness of a child 
learning a new game. From time to time he 
wondered how long they would let him stay there, 
but he had a steady belief that he should never go 
back to the works. Then he thought about his 
release, but the idea of an escape never entered his 
mind Neither did it enter his mind that he had 
still three years to serve ; he was quite possessed 
by the notion that a way to freedom was to be 
found for him — all of which may serve to show that 
Benjamin's terror, and his season of penance in the 
" speshuls," had produced effects. The Old Women, 
seeing him so perky and good-humoured, and know- 
ing something of his character in the prison, con- 
cluded that he was coming his tricks again; but 
they thought it mattered little, as he would soon 
be leaving them, for had he not joined on a 
Friday ? 

Few of them were known to Benjamin, who, in 
the course of his laggings, had not often found him- 
self in such select criminal society. Whether his 
stay in prison were long or short, it was rare indeed 
for him to rise to the first class, and these were 
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nearly all first-class men, with the elegant blue 
facings to their jackets. They never gave cheek or 
trouble to the warder; many of them being indeed 
old, sorry creatures, doing their last lagging, knitting 
themselves with tired fingers and bent, shaven heads 
into a grave within the prison walls. There were 
a few middle-aged and some young men, but they 
did not represent the able-bodied population of 
the place, which works all day in the open, and 
may on necessity be starved and whipped into 
obedience. 

The big head of Benjamin wagged solemnly over 
his needles amid these ghosts, scare-crows, and 
wastrels of the " college of iniquity." He was quite 
unconscious of the concern he aroused ; he did not 
know that the warder watched him often, and wished 
him elsewhere, expecting sorrow from him ; or that 
the Old Women were half-afraid of him, and half- 
inclined to stir him up to something. 

Towards the end of November the sky one morn- 
ing broke into sudden sunshine, and there came a 
rush of mild, sweet air through the stone yard where 
the stocking-knitters were tramping round at exercise. 
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Heads were lifted to the pale blue and gold above, 
and even the very old men quivered at the smell 
of the gentle air. The walls of the yard were too 
high for any glimpse beyond, but it seemed as if 
the shades of the prison-house had scattered for a 
moment, owing to some beautiful change in the 
world without The sun and the pleasant air lasted 
through the hour of exercise. One prisoner, a thin, 
pallid man, whose legs in the red-and-black stock- 
ingfs were a jest among the party, was seen to be 
crying on the way back to the knitting-room. 
Benjamin, going in a kind of amble at the tail of 
the gang, looked utterly blissful, staring wide-eyed 
at the sky, as if he did greatly desire it 

Work was given out, and in a few minutes the 
needles were clicking as usual. 

It wanted about an hour of dinner, when Benjamin, 
the end man of his row, laid down his needles and 
ball of worsted, passed a hand over his eyes, and 
stood up. A foolish happiness illumined his dull, 
pinched face, and he chuckled audibly, the big head 
on the dwarfed body moving slowly from side to 
side. Then he spoke. 
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"I knowed it was cominV he said "Chaps, 
I've got that free pard'n." 

The room tittered. This was the hour expected 
of the Old Women ; Benjamin had not disappointed 
them — ^he was coming a new game. 

He began to walk down the room towards the 
warder's desk, which was just against the door. 

"Sit down!" said the warder sternly. "Where 
do you think you're going ? " 

" Don't stop ;me, sir," answered Benjamin 
pleasantly. "I've got me pard'n all right I'm 
a-goin' where it's three shies a penny, an' I bet you 
knows where that is, sir." 

The warder sprang to his feet, and in the silence 
of the room the toppling over of his stool sounded 
like a crash. 

But Benjamin was quick too. 

For a moment he had halted, evidently not quite 
understanding the check he had received; then, as 
the warder rose, Benjamin's features underwent the 
horrid transformation they had done in the cell, and 
with the same demoniacal scream his wasted hands 
— ^nerved for the instant — ^went like a flash at the 
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officer's throat. It was the supreme effort of mad- 
ness, but it sufficed 

A dozen prisoners threw themselves upon the 
pair, but Benjamin, who had got his prey to earth, 
his knees planted, and both hands riveted on the 
throat, was not to be loosened. 

The warder's frame was convulsed from head to 
foot, and then he lay still. 

" Lemme go ! " said Benjamin, and he got up 
quietly. 

" There 'e is ! " he continued, pointing down at 
the dead warder. " You don't know 'im, mates, but 
I does. It's the bobby what got me this laggin'. I 
see 'im d'rec'ly 'e got orf of the stool. That's all 
right, pals. You don't need ter bodder. I got me 
pard'n." 

One of the convicts dashed at the door, pulled it 
open, and shouted "Murder!" 

The sun streamed in through the doorway, and 
Benjamin stared up at the blue. 

" Time I was movin', pals," he said " They starts 
the fun abouts twel* o'clock^ an* it's a step from 'ere 
to Bamet" 
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Benjamin is very well tended in the Criminal 
Lunatic Asylum, that celebrated place ; and if you 
were ever allowed there as a visitor he would spot 
you at once, ask if you had any message for him 
from his friend Cap'en Lambert, and insist on show- 
ing you round the Fair. It is always Fair Day to 
Benjy when a visitor comes. 
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TURKEY." 



The first van of the afternoon loosed him, with six 
others, in the prison-yard The others got out 
haltingly — sullen, frightened, or shamefaced ; but he, 
the last to alight, hopped down on the gravel, his 
quick blue eyes ablaze with interest, and, hitching 
up his wretched little pants, he seemed inclined to 
prove that he could dance. 

" Easy there ! " said the warder with the blue 
pamper in his hand 

The seven wards of Government had fallen 
mechanically into line, as the gaoler unfolded his 
list Nearest to him, with a cowed and ashen face, 
was a man in a silk hat and frock-coat; numbers 
two and three were evidently tramps ; four had the 
appearance of a clerk; five was a listless greybeard 
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who looked sulkily at home in his surroundings; 
six would have been dubbed a professional thief 
by any detective in London, and seven was the 
adventurer who took such an amazing interest in 
everybody else. He stood on a level with the thief s 
shoulder, fair-featured and freckled, a sparrow-like 
frame, and an expression rather like that of Dor6*s 
neophyte among the unspiritual monks. His turn 
came presently. 

"Name.?** said the warder, glancing at his list. 

"John James Turk." 

He had it pat this time, but he had forgotten it 
when called into the dock of the Old Bailey in the 
morning, for he knew himself only as " Turkey." 

"Age?" 

"Fifteen." 

He knew no more than the warder how old he 
was, but, in answer to a question by the magistrate 
who had sent him for trial, someone in court had 
called out "Fifteen," and Turkey accepted it at 
that 

"What religion?" ' 

When he listened to that question coming down 
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the line, Turkey had felt that he was done for. All 
but one man had answered " Protestant," but the word 
had fallen as a tongue unknown on Tiurkey's ear. 
The thief, who took a new faith on with a new 
sentence, had rapped out " Catholic " ; the term was 
as dark as the other to Turkey, but he jerked his 
head sideways and answered: 

"Same as 'im." 

The warder, a big, mild-eyed man — of a different 
race, almost, from the derelicts before him — ^glanced 
at the little sparrow-hawk as he thrust the list into 
his belt and shook out his bunch of keys. 

" Follow me," he said to the squad. 

At the top of the steps he turned a key in a 
great steel gate, and the seven passed in after him. 
Down the long, half-lighted corridor other and 
smaller gates were dimly visible, warders came 
and went with a silent bustle, and when the seven 
were brought to a halt again on an enormous mat 
a few yards from the entrance, a gold-laced cap 
showed for a moment at a little door on the left, 
and a voice underneath it said: "You will find 
that silence is the rule here. No talking is per- 

, 3 
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mitted." The voice might have addressed itself to 
space, for nobody had spoken. 

Turkey, tingling in his ragged breeches, not so 
much with cold as with intensity of interest, was 
more and more captivated. He felt his dignity and 
importance as a prisoner. These gates of steel and 
solid walls, the mute warders with keys and batons at 
their belts and unspeakable authority in their beards, 
froze him with delight He remembered his first 
pantomime, as viewed from the gallery, and felt like it. 

The thief by profession, a gentlemanly young 
man in black, observing the tremulous condition of 
his little neighbour, whispered that he had no cause 
to be frightened. Turkey swelled visibly. 

"M^ .A" said he. "I ain^ I likes \!iV' 

" Oh, you like it t " The thief was much nicer 
in accent and grammar than Turkey. He was in 
the upper ranks of the profession, and moved in 
good society at railway-stations and music-halls. 
*' What are you in for } " he continued. 

"Three doss," returned the boy. 

" Three months, eh ? " The graduate would not 
stoop to slang with the novice. " Mine's five years." 
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Turkey eyed him more graciously. "You re a 
toff," he said. 

" Ever in before \ " was the next question. 

Here Turkey felt that he must come down a peg. 
It was, in fact, his first sentence ; but, breathing the 
air of prison, he was conscious of immense capacities 
of crime, and it hurt him to give himself away. 

"Well — ^not — ezackly," he said with some bash- 
fulness. "Not as you might say in quod. But 
I bin through the School ! " The " School," rendered 
into the vernacular, is the Reformatory. As who 
should say that, though his education had not in- 
cluded the University, he had at least been to Etoa 

"Ah!" observed the thief. "They should have 
sent you back there, sonny, and not here." 

" Gar ! " said Turkey, out loud and very wrathful. 

" Silence there ! " echoed metallically from the 
left 

Then the warder in the gold-laced cap appeared 
again, and the seven were marched through a 
labyrinth of corridors, steel gates opening and click- 
ing behind them at intervals, until they were brought 
to the reception room. The reception room is th^ 
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beginning and the end of prison ; the first room the 
prisoner enters, and the last one that he quits. It 
was filled with bare benches, and a warder at a desk 
facing the door motioned the new chums to seat 
themselves. The injunction of silence was repeated. 
Turkey found himself next to the gentleman 
prisoner with the silk hat, and as it was the first 
time in his life that he had sat beside a hat of that 
kind he thought the occasion was to be improved. 
The hat, of course, made a difference; still, they 
were brothers in crime. 

Following the lead of the thief, he edged up, and 
admonished the gentleman in a whisper that he had 
no cause to be afraid "I kin see," added Turkey, 
"you ain't bin 'ere afore." 

No answer. Turkey eyed him slant-wise. The 
man's face of misery had never lightened. It dawned 
upon Turkey that they were going to hang him, and 
this inspired notion increased his zest of the situa- 
tion. What a night! A real magsman, in for five 
years, had given him the needle in quite a friendly 
way; and he was sitting next a swell with a silk 
hat, who might be hanged at any minute. 
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" Chi-yike ! " said Turkey, said he. 

" Oh, it's you again, is it ? " said the warder. " We 
shall have some fun with you ! " 

Turkey's eyes wandered mildly round the room 
in search of the delinquent 

An hour of unbroken silence followed; then two 
prisoners in the broad-arrow livery came in with 
bundles of broad-arrow clothes and boots, which 
they cast upon the floor. 

"Pick your sizes," said the warder; and Turkey 
made a pantomime rally of it ; he wanted to be fitted 
to perfectioa 

The order of the bath came next The first prison 
bath has a curious effect. You enter in your own 
clothes, and come out twenty minutes later disguised 
beyond knowing, a full-blown prisoner. 

Still the night of wonders was not ended. Back 
went the seven to the reception-room; Turkey 
in a warm cloth jacket and moleskin trousers, sizes 
too large for him, and looking, with his assort- 
ment of broad-arrow marks, like an exaggerated 
Five of Spades. He had cocked his cap jauntily 
like the thief s. The chaplain came in and pro- 
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ceeded to catechise ; and Turkey slipped beside the 
thief again, and fell back on his formula of " Same 
as *im," when asked if he had been confirmed. The 
schoolmaster followed; and Turkey, without a pre- 
cedent in this instance, promptly gave "cow" with 
a " k." Asked if he could write a letter, he hugged 
himself in his new clothes, and passed xm the questioa 
The chief warder appeared in a blaze of gold ; and 
Turkey thought they must be getting near the trans- 
formation scene. Next, the doctor, whose air was 
serious when Turkey, stripped to the waist, displayed 
his tiny arms and shrunken chest with as much satis- 
faction as if his proportions had been greatly above 
the average. Placed on the scales, the doctor found 
him a stone and a half below the weight proper to 
his age. "Light labour," he said to his attendant 
warder, who wrote it down. 

Finally, when the doctor had gone, the prisoners 
were placed in a row on a form, and Turkey 
wondered what the next act was to be. Suddenly 
there arose a great noise in the distance, doors slam- 
ming and footsteps hurrying, and the warder left 
in charge of the seven told them to sit up straight 
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and prepare for inspection by the governor. Now 
did Turkey feel indeed how grand it was to be a 
criminal man. 

The governor was ushered in with ceremony, but 
he proved a dreadful disappointment ; a plain littlfe 
man in a plain suit of dittos, and not even a sword. 
He plumped himself down on a bench opposite the 
prisoners, rolling his watch-chain between his finger 
and thumb, and scarcely gave a glance when the 
names were called. He went away without having 
uttered a word. The governor was the only person 
who had done anything to mar the pleasure of 
Turkey's first night in prison. 

n. 

But his spirits rose with the morning. As the bell 
was shaken up and down the wards, and hundreds 
of men, cursing it variously, twitched their blankets 
about them for another sixty seconds, Turkey tossed 
his coverlet across the cell. He had slept without 
break or jar on a couch of everlasting eider. Being 
a new chum, the bare plank was his proper portion 
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for the first month, but the doctor had ordered him 
a mattress. Tender criminals could feel every grain 
in the wood of the prison bedstead through the 
prison mattress, but Turkey, as has been stated, had 
slumbered dreamlessly upon eider. It was November, 
the London fog was in the prison, the gas was 
already on in the wards and in the cells ; it was a 
miserable hour of a miserable morning; but Turkey 
had slept and was awake and fresh, Turkey was 
warm,Turkey was sharp-set and knew that breakfast 
was a certainty in prison : Turkey was all right 

Persons of the bringing-up and social standing of 
Turkey — ^his permanent address was something 
Rents, Driuy Lane way, and his sleeping accommo- 
dation there a share of the first-floor landing — ^have 
other things to do than analyse their feelings ; but if 
the boy had succeeded in such an attempt, while 
the warder was unlocking the cells, the result would 
have been on this wise: "When the policeman 
stopped me, with the old gentleman's watch-chain, 
and ran me in to the station, I was about as 
frightened as I could be; for I made sure they 
would send me back to the Reformatory, which is 
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an awful place. Besides, when chaps of my age get 
into trouble, they ought to go to prison, where 
you're treated, not as a boy, but as a proper criminal, 
and have your rights. But when the magistrate 
said I seemed a pretty bad lot, and he must send 
me for trial, instead of to the Reformatory again, 
I began to feel better. There were several of my 
pals in court, guying me on the quiet, and I could 
see they thought a heap more of me when the 
magistrate said he'd send me for trial. That is the 
way to get on in life. You must always go up a 
bit higher. Timmy Bobb was in court, which I could 
have fetched him one over the conk for his laughing, 
but he'll look awful small when I come out after 
doing time like an old hand. Then, when I went 
for trial, and the judge said : * I don't like to send 
a boy of your age to prison, but the Reformatory 
has done you no good, eind I shall try the effect 
of three months' hard labour,' I knew I was all 
right. They were afraid of me; I could see that 
plain. I was a dangerous criminal, and they had 
to put me away in prison. The pals in court cheered 
me when I got my sentence, and I never felt so good 
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before. Then I came on here, and what with riding 
in the Black Maria, and seeing this swagger prison, 
with no end of warders, all hired specially by Govern- 
ment to look after dangerous criminals, I came out 
all of a glow, and couldn't have felt frightened if 
rd tried to. I don't think a lot of the governor, 
who might have had something to say to a new 
criminal like me, in for the first time ; but the chief 
warder seems a wide man, and his togs are the 
toggiest I ever see; and I liked the warder who 
locked me in last night, and who laughed when he 
said he'd clip me side of the head if I gave him 
any of my cheek. And last night was the first time 
in my life I ever slept in a room all to myself — 
and don't they give you beds, just ! " 

" Now then, little 'un! " and Turkey's warder took 
him in hand, and showed him how to make his bed, 
and stack the bedding and bedstead against the 
wall, and how to swab his cell. 

When he fell in for his first chapel parade, there 
was a chuckle in the ward over his outrageous fit 
But Turkey was warm on a pint of cocoa and eight 
ounces of brown bread (gross weakness again on 
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the doctor's part, for gruel and six ounces was the 
strict menu), and when the warder had passed to 
the end of the Hne, he said : 

"You'll excuse me, gents, I *ope. Mother packed 
me portmantel in a 'urry. These is pa's clothes, but 
the tailor's took me order for a soot same as yours 
— 'all-mark an' all." 

Heads turned, and Turkey was observed with 
attention. 

" Right about ! " said the warder. 

But the heads went round again on the march 
to chapel. It was almost sensational. The new- 
comers begin their probation in the worst and most 
uncomfortable ward in the prison. They are pariahs 
amid a population of pariahs; and the old hands, 
who are just waiting their turn for promotion and 
who expect nothing good in the first month, acquiesce 
in the oakum ward as the Clapham Jimction on their 
journey. It is a nasty, draughty, ugly place; but 
the passenger has got to stop there. No one jokes 
in it, however ; and this was the reason that Turkey 
was stared at — ^and approved of. 

Washed and trimmed, and draping his bagjgy 
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clothes about him with an air, he looked like a 
child posing as a convict at a fancy ball. 

One dissentient voice was heard. " Send the likes 
of *im 'ere! It ain*t right! Wot was the judge 
a-thinkin' of?" 

" Ow ! " said Turkey ; " 'ere's jealousy ! " 
The chief warder pulled him out of the ranks as 
he was filing into chapel, and, turning to the warder 
beside him, said : " Get this boy measured for a suit 
at once. Who rigged him out like this ? Now, go 
into chapel, boy, and remember where you are." 

But this was the one thing that Turkey comld not 
do. He could never remember that he was in prison, 
a wicked boy, whom the law was expected to convert. 
His new clothes came from the prison tailor, such a 
smart, snug suit as he had never put on before; 
and the doctor— who can order what he pleases for 
anybody — ^kept on feeding him a little above the 
scale; and Turkey began to put on flesh, and the 
plumper he grew the better he liked himself and his 
surroundings. 

He began to be a puzzle and a trouble to the 
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prison. When pulled up short, his language was of 
the Dials, fruity ; but the warder who wrote his name 
down for report generally wiped it off in the evening. 

A new prisoner, serving his first sentence, is always 
watched by the heads of the prison ; and a youngster 
undergoes a surveillance that he knows nothing of. 
Everyone in authority has an eye to him. The 
doctor sums him up quickly as fit for hard labour 
or light labour, and squares or modifies his first 
decision by private observation. The warders know 
in a week or two what his work is like. The school- 
master makes a little report from his own point of 
view. The gC^^emor, who knows all his types pretty 
well, keeps a head-master's eye on him, and nothing 
more. If a youngster commits suicide, which he 
does infrequently, the governor loses marks at the 
Home Office ; if he shows no inclination that way, 
the governor's responsibility is small 

After the warders, the chaplain has more to do 
than the rest with the tenderfoot 

Turkey, in an irresponsible instant, had given 
himself out a Catholic; before the priest had called 
on him in his cell, he took a fancy to the long red 
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beard of the chaplain, and transferred himself to the 
Church of England. The chaplain took Turkey in 
hand, and the more he shook him up the better 
Turkey liked him. He was a chaplain with a 
method, and a passion for his unprofitable work; 
a long-haired, wild-bearded man, skull-capped, and 
bound with a girdle, who fasted o' nights, knew 
every thieves* kitchen in London, and talked thieves' 
Latin like a thief. Turkey was astonished at and 
awed by him; but, on second thoughts, he declined 
to be converted. 

He had begun by posing. 

"Us criminals," he said, "is wide chaps. We 
takes a lot o' gettin* over." 

He ended by persuading himself that the chaplain 
was altogether too deep for him. It puzzled him 
to desperation that a big, long man should spend 
his days going about prison in a skull-cap and a 
coat fastened with a girdle, when he seemed to know 
enough to live like a lord in any walk of crime. 
Finally, he was sure the chaplain was playing a 
game of his own, and he thought it more than likely 
that before his three months were up that reverend 
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man would disclose himself in his true character, 
and propose some scheme of plimder. 

The chaplain wrote in his diary: — "Jn. Js. Turk 
('Turkey'). Fifteen years of age. Pickpocket. 
Three months' hard. Curious instance of the effect 
of prison on a sharp lad who seems to have asso- 
ciated with criminals from childhood. Father dead ; 
thinks his father 'did time* once or twice, but 
scarcely remembers him. Mother a hawker and sells 
papers. Boy seems never to have been ill-used; is 
as merry as a cricket and wild as a hawk. Is im- 
mensely proud of having got into prison, and 
evidently fancies it will give him a new start in 
life. Burglary on a big scale his principal ambition, 
and he thinks he will now be able to pal with ' wide ' 
men. If not burglary, would prefer to go to sea 
'on a ship like he saw in the docks once.' Shall 
remember this. Prison, of course, the worst possible 
place for him (the judge was a fool who sentenced 
him) ; it feeds his queer little vanities at every turn, 
and he thrives on the air of the place, which should 
be poison to him" 

This was entirely and regrettably true. It was 
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so new and grand to Turkey to be under lock and 
key with hundreds of grown men, that he did not 
feel even the restraint of cell and ward; and the 
warders he regarded privately as so many swells in 
livery hired by the Queen to wait on him. Steady 
work, to be sure, was not much to his liking, but 
as the doctor continued to keep him on light labour, 
he had only one pound of oakum to pick in the day 
instead of three, and his nimble fingers made nothing 
of that. 

His marks for work, accordingly, were all right; 
but as he was always in tip-top spirits, and could 
not be kept from hiunming dreadful ditties on his 
way to chapel, treading on the heels of the man in 
front of him, and offering to fight tall prisoners, just 
to see how they would take it, he came in for two 
reports during his first month. The chief warder 
told him he would be flayed alive before he was 
released, but, of course, Turkey didn't believe that, 
and he continued to hold the chief warder in the 
highest esteem. 

When his first month was up, his favourite officer 
got him a nice cheerful berth as a cleaner, which 
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put him in possession of a broom, and gave him the 
range of the ward. He did very well in this situa- 
tion until the day that he invented a new way of 
polishing the iron stairs by sliding down the rail. 
Then, of course, he was in trouble again. 

Restored to favour, a period followed, brief but 
splendid, in the paper-room. The paper-room, as 
Turkey soon discovered, was the Happy Land or 
Eldorado of the prison. Hither were dispatched 
in cartloads, to be overhauled and sorted, the sweep- 
ings of the Houses of Parliament, the Government 
Offices throughout the kingdom, and the General 
Post Office: old ledgers, blue books, directories, 
and all manner of waste paper. This is not a gay 
inventory, but wait until you come to have the 
sampling of the goods! For, scattered through the 
mass, were all the articles that man in prison most 
dehghts in — scraps of tobacco, packets of cigarettes, 
ends of cigars, string, postage-stamps, novels, writing- 
paper, coins, pins, pencils, and even pen-knives. It 
was the business of the prisoners to tear into small 
pieces everything that could be converted into paper 
-—after handing over all contraband to the warder 
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in charge. But Turkey had been privately ad- 
monished by prisoners residing in his ward what 
precious things a good boy would find in the paper- 
room, and commissions had been given him for 
sundry articles, which were to be paid in **toke." 
Hence, as soon as he had learned the ways of the 
room, he began to be extremely busy; and there- 
after, simdry knaves languishing in chambers near 
Turkey's were engaged in writing surreptitious letters 
on House of Commons note-paper, chewing tobacco, 
and paring their nails or shaving themselves with 
brand-new pocket-knives; while the felon Turkey 
grew fatter on illicit rations. It was a heavenly 
time ! Turkey reflected much on the bare, inglorious 
lot of his quondam pals of the Rents, Drury Lane 
way ; their shifts for shifty meals, the cold o* nights, 
the ceaseless dodging of the peeler; and wondered 
what they would give to be warmly housed in quod, 
where there were lumps of prog and tins of soup 
to be exchanged for pen-knives and tobacco. The 
exchanges were made with great deftness on the 
way to the chapel, or in the exercise yard, or at 
any other convenient meeting-place; food in tins 



was left at cell-doors, to be snatched and bolted at 
the fitting moment Yes, it was a heavenly time! 

There came a day, however. It was on the return 
from work in the afternoon ; Turkey tripped on the 
polished iron stair — ^he lodged on the first floor of 
his ward — ^and as he caught at the rail, something 
was jerked from the inside of his shirt, and rattled 
on the flags below: a neat little faggot of pencils. 

" Halt, there ! " said the warder of Turkey's party, 
when they reached the landing, and Turkey was 
haled from the ranks. Searched on the spot, he 
was foxmd to be a mere museum of smuggled goods. 
They were shaken from his shirt, they were sorted 
from his socks, they were sifted from his shoes. 
Conviction, in a word, was flung at him in the lump. 

The gentry of the party who were to have fingered 
this plimder felt some amount of distress, but the 
situation had its humorous side, which no one appre- 
ciated more than Turkey. 

"Regular brimmin' over wif quiet fun, ain't it, 
gents?" he observed. 

But it was an awful offence, and Turkey slept 
that night in a punishment cell The authorities 
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took counsel concerning him, and the governor 
decided that he must be brought before the visiting 
magistrates. So, when those "avenging Solons" 
came — ^a whole bench of them — ^they heard all about 
the wickedness of Turkey, who, in due course, was 
introduced to them. 

" Should you like to be birched ? " asked the chair- 
man, when the cause had been considered. 

Turkey looked as if his dignity were a little hurt 
by the suggestion, but he responded softly : 

"Well, genelmen all, it ain't for a pore criminil 
like me to stand agin* the rools. If it's birchin', it's 
birchin*." 

" We can have you birched on the spot," observed 
the chairman. 

But the culprit had taken stock of the court, and 
gathered that it was mainly with him. 

Drawing the back of his hand across his mouth, 
he said sweetly: 

" Fact is, yer worships, I bin throe* it. Done me 
bit o* birchm* at the School. It wouldn't, so ter say, 
be nuthin' new to me." 

Turkey's impudence was always deliberate and 
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deep-seated; but it was also almost always timed 
and calculated to a nicety, and glossed with an art 
which was kin to genius. He escaped the twigs. 

But he was kept in durance and on half rations 
for a week, and then sent back to the oakum ward. 

IIL 

It was at this season that his great romance began. 
The oakum ward was taking exercise in a new yard, 
which was overlooked by a row of houses not thirty 
feet from the boundary wall; the prison being 
cribb'd in the midst of London. 

It was quite understood that Turkey was in dis- 
grace, and he understood it himself, and expressed 
his contrition. 

" Bound ter look you up agin, gents ! " he said. 
But before the hour's tramp round and about the 
yard was ended, a fresh charm had banished his 
interest in his old associates. An organ just outside 
the walls was playing, "Annie's got her new Cock- 
feathers," and Turkey, as a matter of course, added 
his voice to the whispered chorus from the ranks; 
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but it was not the sentiment of a favoured air that 
moved himi He had seen a face and a form at a 
window. 

By-and-bye, when the organ had been trundled 
out of hearing, the other prisoners became aware 
that a woman at a window was watching them — 
but Turkey had seen her first. 

" Seems ter me, gents," he said, smoothing his 
baby chin, "a bloke's gotter get in prisen ter find 
*is gal too!" 

In the hidequs monotony of prison, a little nothing 
makes a monstrous stir, and it was quickly passed 
about that Turkey had a sweetheart, and that the 
girl had followed him. Turkey helped the legend 
all he knew. 

He invented a story of interrupted love, now on 
the point of renewal, gave the lady a name and a 
blameless history, and weaved in a hint about her 
bit of money. That tale was the emotional sus- 
tenance of the oakum ward 

A seeming reality kept it throbbing: the face 
and the form were always to be seen at the window 
while the oakum party were on parade, and secret 
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questions drew out the fact that they were not 
observed there by any erf the prisoners who took 
exercise in the yard at later hours. Clearly, the lady 
was Turkey's. Having expounded her charms, and 
given himself out her hero, he fell in love with her, 
and wished he might come to know her. 

But his ridiculous stoiy held a grain of truth. 
The grazioletta at the window — a plump one, if 
uncertain seeing could be trusted — ^whom Turkey, of 
course, did not know from Eve, had a real interest 
in him. For that matter, she had an interest in all 
the prison, since she was engaged to be married 
to warder Tollit. But Miss Walker — ^for the lady 
also had a name, and Mr. Tollit called her Rosa — 
had no sooner observed Turkey among the felonry 
of the oakum ward than her heart had gone out to 
him. Not that it weakened in any degree where 
Mr. Tollit was concerned ; Miss Walker's interest in 
Turkey was of another kind From where she be- 
held him airing his graces in the walled grey yard, 
he looked just the child he was, fair-skinned and 
fair-haired; and Miss Walker was pained and even 
indignant 
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In a very short time she had learned from Mr. 
ToUit all that he could tell her about Turkey; and 
when she heard how he had made a slide of the 
stair-rail, and rifled the paper-room, and given cheek 
to the justices, her delight in him was great Mr. 
ToUit was at pains to remark that these were serious 
infractions of the rules of the prison, and Miss 
Walker's logic rejoined that she was sure Turkey 
ought not to be in prison at all, and she thought 
Mr. ToUit should restore him to liberty. Mr. ToUit's 
relish of the joke was imperfect 

Under the tender smart of love, Turkey grew 
into exemplary behaviour. He studied prodigiously 
in school, for though he could read a little he was 
barely able to write, and he wanted to send her a 
letter. He sought to polish both his manners and 
his outward man, and went short of bread for a 
few days to buy soap from the outlaw next door. 
With soap and a pinch of dust he rubbed a faint 
moustache on his lip — devoutly hoping she would 
see it — and removing the ornament as he took his 
fast turn round the yard He lived solely for the 
hour of exercise. Every day, passing under the 
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wall at the end of the yard, he cocked his cap and 
threw up an eye, and he was certain she saw him 
and smiled on him. The oakum party sharing 
Turkey's constitutional enjoyed it hugely. 

Then, to his extreme disgust, he caught a cold, 
and the weak-minded doctor confined him for three 
days to his apartment, and even threatened him with 
the infirmary. It was absurd the way that felon was 
pampered. 

Still worse; when the three days were spent, the 
barometer having gone round distractedly to "fair, 
mild," the meddlesome medicine man decreed that 
Turkey should be employed for a while in the garden, 
a retired spot where no draughts entered. It was 
a place where sensible prisoners petitioned to be 
sent to, for the work was light, and there was little 
supervision ; but to Turkey in love it was banishment 
in a wilderness. No; he wouldn't hoe, and he 
wouldn't dig, and he wouldn't shove no bloomin' 
roller about neither. He had his rights as a criminal, 
he had, and why didn't they send him back to his 
own party? Take his gorspel he 'adn't never 'ad 
no cold in all his bom days. 
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Now, Miss Walker had missed the desperado 
from the oakum squad, and had inquired for him. 
A mother-like spinster of two-and-thirty, plump, 
handsome, and revelling in a legacy which meant 
affluence for her lover and herself, she was bent on 
trying the power of money in the interests of Turkey. 
She had wormed from Mr. ToUit (who wished Turkey 
in Pretoria) that if burglary failed he was willing 
to go down to the sea in a ship; and she had a 
brother who owned a smack. A very little of her 
legacy would buy Turkey in as an apprentice. She 
had it all out with Mr. ToUit, whom she wanted 
for her accomplice in her scheme for Turkey's escape. 
Give Turkey into her hands for twenty-four hours 
and she knew how to arrange for him. Mr. ToUit 
said that Turkey had served two months of his 
sentence and would be out in another month. Miss 
Walker said that if he went back to Drury Lane 
he would be in prison again in a week, and that 
he must be out before his time. Mr. ToUit said it 
would be as much as his place was worth — ^and 
Turkey began to be the victim of a plot 

Precisely at the same time he began to revolve 
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a very fine plot of his own. A cracksman who had 
just come in on a long sentence had attempted 
flight, and a venture of that kind is apt to be 
imitated. Turkey, for his part, was in no great 
hurry to put prison behind him, but he did 
desire to do as it pleased him there, and he 
didn't want any nonsense of gardening. What if 
he were to show that he meant what he said by 
giving them the slip ! 

An escape would make a man of him at a bound, 
and set the seal upon his fame. The daring outlaw 
had broken prison to join the woman of his heart 
He would be chased, would have to lie in hiding. 
She would shelter him When the police had 
abandoned the pursuit they would fly together, and 
perhaps set up as robbers. With these high thoughts 
to hearten him, he saw that the garden was not 
without advantages. For instance, he was practically 
his own master there. A warder occasionally went 
the rounds, but nobody showed any special interest 
in Turkey. The chief obstacle was the man with 
the cutlass. This was an officer who patrolled the 
gravel walk circumventing the prison, at the foot 
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of the high smooth-faced wall, and who was never 
absent 

Turkey could not be aware that the guardian of 
the path in this particular week was Miss Walker's 
Mr. Tollit, and it was equally impossible he should 
know how sincerely Mr. Tollit wished him on the 
other side of the walL Compelled as he was to 
regard him as a foe, Turkey nevertheless felt an 
instant liking for Mr. Tollit, who was of great 
stature, and, with his cutlass on his shoulder, rather 
terrible to look upon. 

Approaching him on the second day of their ac- 
quaintance, he said: 

" Mister Tollit, oh. Mister Tollit, if you was to 
see a criminil cove a-shinnin' up that there wall, 
wot 'ud you jest about do ? *' 

"Hey?" said Mr. Tollit. "Well, if you were 
the ' criminal cove,' I should say, ' Come down off 
that, else TU warm your tail.* If it was anybody 
else, I expect I should carve him ! " 

" A course you would. Mister Tollit ! " said Turkey 
delightedly. " AnV he added with unction, " I lay 
you could carve 'im ! " 
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To himself he remarked: 

"But I bet I does you in the eye all the same, 
Mister ToUit" 

The very next day an occurrence, which was 
neither more nor less than extraordinary, decided 
him upon immediate action. How the letter came 
there has not been known; Mr. Turk himself is 
unaware at this day of the hand which delivered it 
It lay among the cabbage-stalks, at the spot where 
Turkey must see it the moment he was turned into 
the garden at half-past eight. His name was on 
the envelope, in capitals, and the enclosure was in 
capitals. In a sense, it was vague as a letter from 
the shades, for it was dated from nowhere, and 
signed by nobody. Turkey hammered it out to this 
purpose: — 

LET THE BOLD TURKEY CLIMB THE 
WALL. 
THE LADY WILL BE t 

THERE. 

Earth had seen nothing, nor has fancy devised 
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anything, to match the astonishment of Turkey 
when he had spelled the letter out The tale he 
had bamboozled the gang with was a true one in 
spite of himself! He was to escape, assisted by 
his donah. 

What was more, with the letter in his hand to 
inspire him, he knew the very way that he would 
do it 

At five minutes past five in the evening, when 
all the gangs had just been marched in to supper, 
he was sitting astride the outer wall, his nice mole- 
skin trousers in tatters, taking a last look at the 
prison. He was losing it not quite without regret, 
for (although he scarcely felt this at the moment) 
he had never run away from home before. He was 
bleeding at the hands, and worse at the knees; he 
was triumphant; he was a trifle sore at parting; 
and he had just strength enough to drop down 
upon the other side of the wall. He was faintly 
conscious, when he touched groimd again, that a 
person in a hood wrapped him in a cloak, tossed his 
prison cap back to the governor, and Ufted him 
into a chariot 
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It was a sickening experience when, on awaking, 
Miss Walker threatened to box his ears, told him 
she was engaged to be married, and was old enough 
to be his mother, and locked him into the attic to 
prevent him from returning to prison. From the 
attic window he could see the oakum party going 
round the yard, and he cried with rage. 

He is mate of the Rosa Walker, and if anyone 
were to read this story to him he would repudiate 
it, with langfuage. 



6s 



THE MASTER-KEY OF NEWGATE. 

All London sounded the name of Dr. Ashmole. 
A man so gifted, and so daring : what would become 
of him? In a week, half of what was known of 
him was in the newspapers, the other half was 
the table-talk of the clubs. Himself invisible, he 
focussed the gaze of the town. No one could get 
speech of him, and whispers returned upon the 
whisperers ; for Dr. Ashmole, in his cell in Newgate, 
was " at home " only to his solicitor. He had been 
committed for trial, bail refused; and, in the quiet 
of the prison, he sat upon the croup of ugly ex- 
pectation. His solicitor excepted, he was the only 
person in London who doubted that the jury would 
acquit him. He stood within the danger of the 
gallows; evading the gallows, he could not, if con- 
victed, escape a sentence of penal servitude; and 
conviction seemed to him a certainty. 
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At thirty-five years of age — successful, handsome, 
envied, and admired — ^he had sunk to this sordid 
pass. Acquitted even, what were his hereafter? 
Fastidious and vain, he had akeady in resolve 
broken with his world, though there were women 
who, were he doubly and trebly dishonoured, would 
have broken with theirs, to have him to friend agaia 
With his solicitor he was cool, precise, and calcu- 
lating; but his gratitude for the care with which 
his case was being elaborated was not unmingled 
with contempt The day came when the solicitor 
said the case was complete, and he need trouble his 
cUent no further; and Ashmole, left alone, dwelt 
for a time in the darkest places of the human 
spirit 

The silence of the prison began to be appalling. 
Ashmole had read of life in prison, but this did not 
tally with the books. He knew that, as an un- 
convicted prisoner, he would not be associated with 
felons ; that he would have no task to perform, and 
that, while restrained by the lock, his time would 
be principally his own. But was there no life around 
him ? He had read of a host of warders perpetually 
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coming and going; of the turning out of prisoners 
for inspection; of periods of exercise in crowded 
yards; of summonses to chapel; of the ceaseless 
clashing of doors ; of the turning of keys in locks — 
all that monotonous, dull, unvaried bustle which is 
the outward life of prison. But here were no sights 
nor sounds like these. The only human footfall 
Ashmole ever heard was that of the man who tended 
him, and this man's was the only human face he 
saw. It was upon inquiry of him that Ashmole 
learned how extraordinauy was the situation he lay 
in. He was the last prisoner in Newgate. 

The Newgate of this date had passed out of the 
category of prisons: a place of execution, as it is 
to-day, but otherwise no more than a horrid shell, 
teeming with horrid memories. The old castle at 
HoUoway, the gaol set apart for persons awaiting 
trial, was being patched anew, and the rest of it was 
full to the gates ; so Ashmole, rejected of HoUoway, 
went into the shades of Newgate— one live prisoner 
among the ghosts of countless dead ones. He and 
his warder were alone in Newgate. 

The warder was an old man, Catlin by name^ 
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enfeebled by years of exposure in the quarries of 
a convict prison, and expecting without eagerness 
the pension which had become his due. The 
service, he told Ashmole, had taken too much out of 
him ; he was, moreover a widower and childless, and 
when his release came he hardly knew where he 
should go. The prison was patrolled at night by 
a second warder, who relieved Catlin at ten o'clock. 
Of this other man, Ashmole saw nothing. He had 
brought breakfast to him on the morning after his 
arrival; and Ashmole, offended by his manner, 
had refused to be served by him again. He told 
Catlin he would wait for his first meal imtil ten, 
when the old man himself came on duty ; and there- 
after he saw the second warder once and once 
only. 

The strange position they shared — ^ position 
without parallel in Newgate's history — ^brought Ash- 
mole and his keeper into relations of some intimacy. 
Alone with him in that uncanny solitude — ^the pair 
being isolated utterly, locked and walled in within 
a few yards of the ceaseless marts of London — ^the 
old man felt a more human interest in his prisoner 
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than he would have done in circumstances nearer to 
the normal He did his jailer's offices with a tact, 
and even with a kind of softness, hinted at this and 
that for dinner, rapped often to know if Ashmole 
needed him, and made him tmderstand that he was 
ready for a call at any hour. 

It was September, and very sultry; he showed 
Ashmole how to keep his cell as cool as possible, 
and insisted on having him out for exercise three 
or four times in the day. There are two deep well- 
like yards in Newgate, one of which, leading directly 
into the gallows-shed (a fact, however, which no 
prisoner would have cognisance of), is the usual 
place of exercise for prisoners under sentence of 
death. Here, for the reason that the sun scarcely 
touched it, Catlin most often brought his prisoner; 
in this also showing a kindly feeling, for the old 
man loved to bask in the rays. Ashmole gave him 
rarely a thought. 

Old Catlin had paced this yard with men who 
would enter it again only on their path to the scaffold, 
but who had gossiped with him of things cheerful or 
indifferent, had even passed a joke. Ashmole, for 
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whom no doom had soundedi who had life's incal- 
culable chances still to dally with, was dark, and 
fierce-eyed, and heavy-worded. Yet, despite a few 
4ays' beard, black as his glossy hair, he kept a fine 
appearance. If the eyes were a little too close set 
in the oval face, the outline of the profile was almost 
perfect ; and he was as graceful in action as in form. 
He wore the frock coat in which he had been 
arrested, fastidiously buttoned. 

His mind had begun to dwell almost incessantly 
upon one fact: that Catlin and he were alone in 
Newgate. Brooding over this, he grew curious to 
j^now more of his surroundings; and one day he 
ftsked if there were no other places of exercise than 
the sunless well-yard. Catlin, eager for the sun, 
took him into a more open place, a squcire yard 
beyond which could be seen one of the boimdary 
walls of the prisoa From this spot Ashmole was 
able to estimate precisely the enormous strength of 
Newgate ; but he perceived, also, that its dimensions 
were by no means so great as he had supposed. He 
remembered the wonderful escape of Jack Sheppard, 
and asked a question about it; but Catlin, reticent 
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on all dangerous topics, said merely that Sheppard's 
dungeon had been destroyed years ago. The 
dreadful stillness was as absolute here as in every 
other spot within the prison; and very strange it 
was> under that golden sky, and so near to men, 
to hear no single sound. But to Ashmole the 
oppression of it was less than it had been; 
or rather, the silence of the empty prison had a 
new meaning for him. Suppose a thing should 
happen there — ^the hour well found ? What voice 
would reach the world — ^which sent no voice into 
the prison } 

At first, he tried upon himself an argument of 
sophistry. An old man, childless and poor, is of 
little use to society; and this old man had scarcely 
any zest of life, and would doubtless leave it with 
very scant regret But he put that argument 
behind him, realizing that he cared no jot for 
Catlin's fate. He saw himself, past and to come, 
in a flash. ELis brilliant, gross, and selfish life had 
reached on a sudden its worst and highest crisis; 
and in his extremity — ^for he never swerved from 
the conviction that the jury would condemn him 
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— ^his mind accepted murder readily, as the easiest 
way to freedom. With the gallows threatening 
him, the mere animal seeking escape became the 
monster, willing and eager to inflict the death it 
would avoid. He settled that point quite coolly 
with himself, and then considered only how best 
to do it Remembering his own strength, for his 
sensualism was merely of the fancy^, and he was 
always finely nerved, he took a pleasure in consider- 
ing himself not too gfreat a match for Catlin, who, if 
a veteran, was a stout one. The old man had told 
him how he had throttled to death a convict who 
had attacked him with a pickaxe. 

A sceptic in word, Ashmole was a man who lived 
much in his subjective self; who saw things that 
the eye is not aware of, and heard things spoken 
which do not enter by the ear. For good or evil, 
he had been guided all his life from a scene in- 
visible, and at a crisis he waited always for the siga 
Sometimes it was an instantaneous quickening of 
the eye; sometimes it was a hand which impelled 
him this way or that 

Turning his plan over in mind, his glance was 
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caught by the shed in the comer of the yard He 
had passed it twenty times without observing it 
His mind fastened on it for a day. He asked 
Catlin, knowing what his answer would be. Catlin 
lied considerately : it was a lumber shed, he replied. 

" You are mistaken," said Ashmole. " The Gallows 
is in there ; I have seen it plainly." 

It was, in effect, the shelter of boards which 
kept the gallows out of sight In the well-yard 
on the other side, he had passed ag^in and again 
— ^the voice not having reached him yet — the door 
which sealed the shed This vision of the gallows 
was his warning and his prompting. 

While Catlin led his prisoner up the stairs that 
evening to the cell on the first landing, which he 
had fitted for him in the afternoon as an ease from 
the heat below, Ashmole measured his distance 
step by step. Two feet from the landing, he caught 
the warder around the waist, and swung him down. 
Catlin fell with a crash, but not a groan escaped 
him. Ashmole peered down at him quietly. The 
lantern, not extinguished, was turned upon the face ; 
and Ashmole waited till the skin had whitened 
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Then he went down to the foot of the stairs, and 
bent over the body, "Concussion of the brain," 
he said; "the old man has had a bad fall" Safe 
at last, it amused him that he could carry out his 
part of murderer with so little feeling. Catlin lay 
in a heap, as if he had pitched headlong from the 
landing. He was cold already. 

Ashmole stooped over him again, and took off 
the belt To the steel chain suspended from it 
were attached the keys of Newgate. Then, with the 
keys in one hand and the dead man's lantern in the 
other, he stepped from the ward into the first yard. 
It struck seven from the great clock of St Paul. 

During fifteen days that intermittent voice of the 
cathedral clock had been the only signal which 
had reached him from the outer world. It had 
grown a torment to him (there are few pains in 
prison equal to the striking of a clock at the 
quarter; fifteen minutes gone from the sentence 
which may be for life !) ; but now, as he stood and 
listened to the beats, his heart throbbed wildly with 
a sense of joy ; the clock awoke him from the tomb, 
and called him to a new existence. 
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It was a delicious night; a star or two twinkling 
down upon the prison; and Ashmole, a few paces 
from the huddled heap at the stair's foot, was utterly 
content 

He had three hours of perfect safety, but his 
plan was to escape at eight, when the streets 
immediately around the prison would be quiet. 
Setting the lantern inside the door of the ward, 
he walked from the well-yard to the one he had but 
just quitted in Catlin's company. The drab-coloured 
execution-shed looked immense in the surrounding 
blackness; and the murderer crossed over to where 
it stood, and examined it curiously. He could see 
that a wide shutter was let into it at one side, just 
beneath the sloping roof ; and he imagined that this 
would be thrown open when a man was to be 
hanged, for the benefit of the Sheriff and the officers 
of the gaoL He wondered how many men Catlin 
had helped to lead pinioned into that shed. The 
timbers of justice were invisible behind the shutter, 
and Ashmole turned from the shed and paced to 
and fro in the yard, swinging the keys at the end 
of the chain. The quarter and the half struck from 
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St PauFs: in thirty minutes he would walk quietly 
out of Newgate. 

He surveyed his dress, which was neat enough 
— ^nothing there to betray him; and he thought 
how difficult it must be for an escaping convict to 
fly in the livery of prison. 

A quarter to eight: freedom in fifteen minutes. 
He went back leisurely in the dark to where he 
had left the lantern, threw the flame for an instant 
upon the huddle of clothes on the mat, and set 
forth. He had barely twenty yards to go, and he 
was pretty clear as to the path. 

Here was a door which was locked; he re- 
membered standing at it, while Catlin fumbled with 
his keys, on the day that he wa^ brought into New- 
gate. It yielded to the second key that Ashmole 
tried, and he knew that he was now near the prison 
gate. Unbuttoning his coat, he hid the lantern 
imderneath it, allowing himself just a glimmer. 

One other short passage, and he stood in the 
small square entrance-room, with the gate of New- 
gate facing him He took his keys up softly, and 
crossed the room on tip-toe. Footsteps were half 
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audible in the Old Bailey, and Ashmole turned the 
lantern down until the light dwindled to a pencil- 
point He selected a key at random, and as he 
thrust it into the lock, it gave to his hand. He 
held it there a moment with a pricking pulse, re- 
volving his future as they say a drowning man re- 
volves his past; then drew it towards him. Twice 
and three times he pulled, and at the fourth essay 
he put his strength into the tug; but the door 
held. Good: it was double-locked; there was a 
second key to find. 

He felt above and beneath the central lock, imtil 
he touched a tiny hole an inch or two to the left. 
A tremor seized him, but he ran his hand again over 
the keys. There was no key upon the chain which 
would match that pigmy lock; and with a gasp 
which milked the breath out of his lungs, Ashmole 
recoiled from the door, defeated. The first quicken- 
ing sense of terror revealed a situation lost beyond 
retrieve. Behind him the murdered warder, and the 
gate of Newgate immovable in front He had flung 
open for himself the shutters of the gallows. 

For a moment he stood motionless, then began 
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again to struggle madly with the door. He 
wrenched at the key as a panther at the bars of 
a cage, beat with his hands upon the door, and 
dashed himself against it; till at last, witless under 
stress of horror, a scream broke from him which 
ended in a wail, and he sank upon the floor in an 
agony of suffocation. His hour of freedom chimed 
from the cathedral, but he did not hear. The cry 
with which hope, yielding the ghost, had fled from 
him, reverberated through the prison, and died 
unanswered. 

Had it found response, and had the prison been 
forced at that moment, the murderer, crouched 
against the door, would have seemed, like Catlin, 
to be the victim of a crime; for he lay just as 
Catlin lay, and in the same white guise of death. 
The prostration which succeeds to the paroxysm of 
terror had overtaken him. How long he lay against 
the door, inert and sweating coldly, he did not 
know; but his extremity of peril was such that 
instinct dared not slumber, and once more he was 
bidden from within to take action of some sort 

He crawled from the entrance-room, trailing the 
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lantern with him, and reaching the corridor he rose 
up feebly, and tried to nerve his will again. His 
teeth were chattering, and from head to foot he 
trembled and shook with cold. He had lost coimt 
of time ; but he knew that it was barely eight when 
he had started from the ward, and he listened fear- 
fully for the next admonition of the clock. It came, 
striking three-quarters. 

Three-quarters from what? After eight — after 
nine? Had he more than an hour left, or but a 
single quarter? He felt the approach of another of 
those transports of mad, uncontrollable fear, and 
dug his nails into his flesh to prevent himself from 
screaming ag^n. 

The hour began to strikes One — ^two — three — O 
God! the pause that followed 'Nine! Ashmole 
clung to the wall, his head fallen forward ; gasping, 
choking. But the stroke of death — Ten — ^was 
stayed; it was but nine o'clock; and with that cer- 
tainty came back the exquisite rush of life. He 
arose from out of the sepulchre. One whole hour 
was enough to re-shape a universe. 

After that ecstasy of anguish, his strength of body 
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was now indeed small ; but the hurricane had swept 
the inmost places of hb mind, and left it clear. The 
night might yet be his. He found the warder's 
room, and searched it desperately; but the master- 
key, if it lay there, refused the light Had it, per- 
chance, detached itself from the rest in some way 
when Catlin fell ? Ashmole's heart was not so high 
now that he could think without a shudder of the spot 
where he had let out Hfe and let the ghostly in, but he 
did not dare to spare himself that final scrutiny. 

With the lantern in his hand, he set out to return 
to the ward. The black prison seemed more than 
ever dream-like in its stillness ; his footfall frightened 
him, and he crept stealthily along the wall. 

He began to face himself with the thought that 
complete escape was now at best a prospect quite 
equivocal Failing to accomplish flight, did any 
way remain of screening himself from complicity in 
Catlin's murder? 

Yes! Yes! The voice that had lured him to 
the act awoke again, whispering him he need not 
die for Catlin. Escape from that doom — ^why, what 
simpler? Ashmole carried upon him no mark of 
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murder; his hands were bloodless, his clothes were 
whole. This was the first point The second was, 
that his cell on the upper landing stood open; and 
there was no key in the door; it would lock if he 
closed it sharply behind him. He had but to enter, 
fasten himself in, undress and go to bed : he could 
be released only from without. The third point, 
which was not less in his favour, was that Catlin 
when discovered would present the appearance of 
having fallen from the head of the stairs. Locked 
in his cell, nothing but surmise could connect Ash- 
mole with the deed : suspicion there might be, proof 
there could be none. And now, for the last time, 
to the quest of the master-key. Since nine he had 
lost but a quarter of an hour. 

The ward opened from one end of the long well- 
yard, and Ashmole quaked and his feet were heavy 
as he passed into the yard again. He remembered 
how coolly he had looked upon his work two hours 
earlier. But for the instinct of preservation which 
goaded him, he would still have hung back. He 
crept on, forcing himself to think only how the 
minutes were running out, and that salvation lay in 
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^ little key, which might be hidden just inside the 
ward. He got quite dose to the door, an uncertain 
sense of danger to come impeding him and yet 
thrusting him onward; and then, at a pace or two 
from the threshold, he was caught, as it were, by 
the feet, and stood stock still. 

The soimd issued from the ward. It was so faint 
that it dissolved almost before it reached his <?ar, 
but it was human. The murderer in Ashmole 
whispered him of nothing but the key,.. the key 
which must be almost within reach, the key which 
would pass him in an instant into the street; but 
the man in him, newly quickened by suffering, 
gathered the cry into his wretched heart. He went 
forward, and held the light up at the door. 

Catlin lay there, but not quite as Ashmole had 
abandoned him. He had come back to some feeble 
pulse of life, but his eyes were closed, and his face 
ashen and cold. With the seconds of his own life 
rushing past, Ashmole stood beside his victim, till 
what was better in him gained the mastery, and 
pity for the other rose above his own passionate 
longing to escape. With this, his surgeon's science, 
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the desire to win back the life he had so nearly 
ended, took sudden possession of him. He thrust 
his hand into the warder's tunic, and distinguished 
an infinitesimal throbbing of the heart Yes, but 
that was not all his hand discovered Just over the 
warder's heart lay the master-key, and Ashmolc 
quivered as he touched it An impulse to see and 
handle the passport to salvation overbore him, and 
he drew it out It was the key beyond a doubt, and 
as he held it shining in his band, Ashmole felt all 
his finer purposes turning into water. There was 
still time for flight; he was sure that now at last 
he held the easy means ; and Catlin scarcely lived s 
the ward already smelled of death. Then once 
again his inner ear drew in the labour of the old 
man's heart, treading feebly to the infinite; and 
letting fall the key, he took the almost hfeless head 
upon his knees, and gazed into the face, over which 
the mask of death — so terrible, so beautiful — ^was 
even then beginning to be moulded. It held him 
fascinated He laid his hand gently upon the heart ; 
its beats responded fainter than before, and Ash- 
mole felt his own heart ebbing with it What 
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ransom would he pay could he be lying there in 
Catlin's place! 

The key shone in the lantern's light where it had 
fallen at the murderer's foot, but he never looked 
at it ; his eyes did not move from Catlin. A legion 
of black thoughts came about him— avengers of 
the spirit of a wasted life — and he sat quiet, stroking 
Catlin's face, and let the stings assail him. Less 
with his lips than with his heart, he tried to pray 
for Catlin. The clock called him once and once 
again, but it sounded very far away; its summons 
could not be for him. In the warm night an infinite 
coldness came upon the ward; and after the cold, 
the dark. 

Footsteps drew near, and the second warder, 
entering to relieve his friend, found a dead man 
sleeping on a dead man's knees. 
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MISS POCKET IN B WING. 



When Miss Pocket, moving with her usual smart 
step, head in the air, round and round the exercise- 
yard, suddenly left her rank, and stopped with a 
curtsey before the wardress on duty, the other ladies 
in the prison garb wondered what would follow. 

" If you please, Miss," said Miss Pocket, with her 
best smile, " I should like to nurse the baby." 

Had she asked permission to scale the wall, the 
other ladies, her companions in durance, would 
have shown less surprise. It was, indeed, the very 
first time that Miss Pocket had requested this high 
favour. 

There was only one baby in B Wing, but it was 
bigger and fatter and handsomer than any of the 
seven babies in C Wing; and the absence of a 
wedding ring from the finger of the comely young 
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woman who owned it lent an extra spice of interest 
to the mystery in which its origin was involved 

This plump and chirpy mite of a baby was what 
is called a "vital factor" in the maintenance of 
discipline in B Wing. When a lady showed an 
inclination to "break out/* or took on a brooding 
fit, or a fit of the sulks, a wardress was sent flying 
to the cell at the end of the wing, to beg a ten 
minutes' loan of the baby. 

The effect in most cas^s was magical. The baby 
had been known to quell an incipient mutiny 
merely by being exhibited, asleep in the arms of 
the matron, at the door of each cell in succession. 
At morning exercise, good-conduct prisoners (the 
mother consenting), were allowed to carry it three 
times round the asphalte paths, or sit with it for a 
few minutes on the grass bank under the wall 
Sometimes the eyes of these women were wet when 
they gave the baby back, and occasionally one of 
them would be seen in a full flood of tears all the 
while she held the baby, mewling or babbling, in 
her arms. That was a very subtle infant 

But Miss Pocket had never weakened in any way 
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over this dimpling instrument of prison rule. Alone 
among the ladies of B Wing, she had never 
caressed the baby by word or touch, had never 
asked to dandle it. Her rare concessions to the 
softer passions were when she pulled the prison 
cat by the tail 

She repeated her request to the astonished ward- 
ress: "To nurse the baby.'* 

"Well, I don't mind," said the wardress, "if the 
mother lets you." 

The mother was not unwilling; seemed, on the 
contrary, rather pleased at Miss Pocket's tardy 
patronage; and the transfer was made. Miss 
Pocket, followed by the curious eyes of the whole 
circle on the tramp, was allowed to retire to the 
bank, where she sat down and observed the baby. 
She did not cry over it, nor give out any token of 
sentiment, but it was patent to the critics in the 
ring (who were, if possible, 'cuter than the officers 
in "spotting a fake") that Miss Pocket had all at 
once found in the baby a live and human thing. Her 
dark little eyes gleamed over it. She had the air 
of concocting a new plot^ which was to hurt nobody. 
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Some of the ladies looked sceptical; but Susan 
Tolmer, the baby's mother, did not " SMs all right 
with him," whispered Miss Tolmer, fore and aft 
" I knew she'd have him presently." But the others 
were not convinced, and Miss Pocket was considered 
to be planning a "new dance." 

When she had had her turn with the baby the 
hour's exercise for B Wing was up, and the party 
were marched back to work. 

Miss Pocket had been promoted from solitary 
labour in her cell to "associated" employment in 
the sewing-room. It was a favoured and favourite 
department, the work was Ught, and the general 
rule of silence (the sorest rule to be borne in prison) 
was not too callously insisted on. The wardress 
in the chair of president had one ear stuffed with 
wool; gossip in sub-tones was not reported. 

Miss Pocket shared her confidences in the sew- 
ing room with two particular intimates — Miss Rod- 
well, tall, fair, and slender, the most expert shop- 
lifter in Birmingham; and old Mrs. Pringle, who 
had displayed an almost mediaeval skill in the illegal 
employment of useful drugs. The pair began at 
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once to whisper to Miss Pocket, but Miss Pocket 
was mute. Whispers on the subject of the baby 
troubled all the sewing-room, but Miss Pocket 
stitched and was deaf. 

It was Saturday, and the next day was Sunday. 
In the middle of the sermon Miss Pocket burst 
into tears. The matron glanced across at her from 
her seat under the pulpit 

Such scenes were not uncommon in that sad 
place of worship. Sometimes a chord in the 
voluntary, sometimes a verse of the hymn, some- 
times a text read by the chaplain, or a homely word 
in his sermon, changing the hard present into a 
kinder past, brought the tears welling silently or 
with passion into the eyes of some poor captive. 

But Miss Pocket was neither sentimental nor 
hysterical. Miss Rodwell and the widow Pringle, 
her neighbours on either side, edged closer and 
touched her with a sympathetic elbow. 

"What's up, Pocky?" sang Miss Rodwell, for in 
prison chapel you can only talk in hymn-time. 

"I'm in love," sobbed Miss Pocket in the fourth 
line of the verse. 
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IL 

It jumped to the minds of Miss Rodwell and Mrs. 
Pringle that Miss Pocket had all at once given her 
heart to the assistant chaplain, who was conducting 
the service that afternoon ; though this seemed un- 
likely, for Miss Pocket was a young woman of taste, 
who, in her recent capacity of maid to the Lady 
Lavinia Grey, had seen something of the high world, 
and the assistant chaplain was a small, plump, 
round-faced young man, without an atom of ex- 
pressioa 

But it was not tihe assistant chaplain, nor were 
Miss Pocket's thoughts with the service. They had 
strayed with her to an outer court of the prison, 
where, faring in the keeping of a wardress to make 
a request of the governor, some four or five days 
previously, she had suddenly given her heart clean 
out of her keeping. Until that moment, moreover, 
she had never in her life suspected that she had a 
heart to give. 
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"You're giving us some queer starts, dear," sang 
Miss RodwelL "Who's the chappie?" 

But the hynui had come to an end, and oppor- 
tunity was wanting for a further confession. Service 
over, every lady in the establishment was confined 
to her private apartment, coldly denominated a cell, 
for the remainder of the day. 

Miss Pocket had speedily recovered herself. She 
was at a crisis, in which woman naturally seeks 
woman's wisdom, but for this the situation was 
against her. She heard the wardress on duty 
pacing the corridor with soft inexpressive foot; but 
to summon the wardress on such an errand would 
be to invite consequences elsewhere on the morrow. 
Instead, Miss Pocket took down the black-bound 
Prayer-Book with the prison stamp in it; from the 
small deal shelf above her head, and plunged into 
the marriage service. In a less emotional hour she 
would have found something to criticise in its pre- 
cepts, but she read the service now with a glow of 
feverish acquiescence and approbatioa 

Then, as she laid the Prayer-Book down the 
thought darted in upon her, "He may be going 
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out to-morrow — ^he may be going at the end of the 
week — ^he may have gone already ! " 

Love in a stone cage is surely the direst of the 
passions. Miss Pocket wanted to fling open her 
door,, spring out into the sunny air, give play to 
her thoughts in that free expanse, and then prick 
some sympathetic human creature with questions. 
The door was fast locked from without, Miss Pocket 
was companionless, and she could not, except upon 
certainty of punishment next day, summon a human 
being to talk with her. 

Impulsive ladies in B Wing, sick of oakum-pick- 
ing, basket-weaving, paper-sorting, bag-making, or 
spinning — or victims of ennui, pure and simple — 
smashed their cell furniture, drummed with the soles 
of their feet against the door, howled imprecations 
upon the matron or governor, or beat a tattoo with 
their pannikins on the window-bars, merely to bring 
in the wardress and ensure the relaxation of a 
"scene" in the governor's office at report-hour on 
the following morning. Miss Pocket herself, in a 
fit of pique, or to make trouble for and with an 
unpleasant wardress, had been discovered standing 
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on her head in the middle of her cell, screaming at 
the top of her compass. 

But these approved devices were not for a crisis 
such as hers. Miss Pocket no longer wished to 
trouble the governor, the matron, or the wardress. 
She was desperately concerned to appease every- 
body, in order that everybody might be on her 
side. 

How she chafed and panted that afternoon within 
her three white-washed walls and the drab door 
which she could not open; clipping her small feet 
together, and her soft little palms that were not 
meant for task work; wondering, with a child's 
curiosity in a thing she had never known or felt 
before, how she should succeed in converting every- 
body to her service where nobody was in the least 
concerned to serve her, except; perhaps, the two or 
three friends who could only give help at their own 
danger. 

Then the alarming query sounded in her heart 
again: "What if he. is going at once, or has 
already gone?" 

Miss Pocket herself had been three months in 
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retirement, and had yet three months to fulfil She 
had seen him but once, and she might never see 
him again! 

Altogether, the romance was worthy of its singu- 
lar environment. It was not only that Miss Pocket 
had glimpsed but once, and for a moment, the 
captor of her heart; she was ignorant of his name, 
station, and calling. She knew nothing but his 
present estate, and she was moderately certain that 
he, for his part, had never so much as beheld her. 
For all this Miss Pocket did not care, if only she 
could be sure that he were still not far away. 

Who was this gallant, was a question which 
greatly exercised the curiosity of Miss Rodwell and 
Mrs. Pringle, the only persons at present sharing a 
meagfre half of Miss Pocket's seductive secret The 
governor was out of the reckoning — ^a little, lean, 
elderly, prim creature, the very incarnation of penal 
discipline, and not to be thought upon with any 
tenderness. The chaplain.? No; there was a 
touch of gallantry in the chaplain, but he was too 
unkempt The doctor was agreeable when his 
fancy was moved, but too argumentative. Miss Rod- 
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well thought, to inspire love. The deputy governor 
— ^but all the ladies were in love with him, and Miss 
Pocket had said in the sewing-room once that 
though he was the kind of man you might go up 
the river with on a quiet evening, she should never 
think of him in a serious matrimonial way. The 
chief warder was a noble-looking old man with a 
snowy beard, but he had six children, and it was 
well known that his wife laughed at him. Neither 
Miss Rodwell nor Mrs, Pringle could think that 
Miss Pocket, with her upbringing and social as- 
pirations, would cast a glance beneath the rank of 
chief warder. 

But there was a male as well as a female side to 
this prison. Oil the male side were congregated 
some nine hundred or a thousand peccant indivi- 
duals, whose exploits little and great had exhausted 
the resources of criminology. From the "grave 
old plodders" to the "gay young friskers" in the 
devious ways that lead to the seats of penance, there 
were many talented persons and persons of genius, 
very select and agreeable, at present engaged in a 
variety of industrial pursuits, for which they were 
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rewarded with a maximtun of eight marks per 
diem. 

But the rules of the estabUshment forbade all 
intercourse and communication between the 
boarders of opposite sex. The wicket of passage 
from the one side to the other was perpetually 
barred; in chapel the ladies were divided from the 
gentlemen by a heavy curtain of red baize ; and not 
even on saints' days and holidays (of which, indeed, 
the prison calendar took no accoimt) were they 
allowed to mingle in friendly converse. The mildest 
forms of flirtation were not alone discouraged, they 
were rendered absolutely impossible; and the 
governor and the matron were, as regarded their 
respective charges, implacable misogynists. But 
there are always eventualities and the imforeseen. 

It was at the exercise hour on the following 
morning that Miss Pocket was relieved of her 
most immediate anxiety. Thus and thus did 
fortime further her. In the middle of the exercise 
yard stood the laundry, an outer wall of which 
needed some repairs. It was just at the close of 
the hour's exercise, and the ladies of B Wing were 
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looking for the word to retire when a squad of 
well-set males appeared round the comer of the 
laundry in the keeping of a warder. It was a mis- 
take on the part of the warder, who had brought 
his masons on the scene a minute too soon. The 
wardress of B Wing sounded the retreat as Miss 
Pocket gave a little scream of delight 

" What is it, love } " whispered Miss Rodwell, who 
was walking just behind her. 

"I've seen him! He hasn't gone!" said Miss 
Pocket 

"You don't mean the screw, dear?" said Miss 
Rodwell, rather icily. The "screw," as the reader 
is aware, is the enigmatical name for a prison 
warder. This was an undersized warder, with a 
sallow face and a hare-lip. 

" No ! " said Miss Pocket, in an emphatic whisper. 
"Five from the end, curly hair, and cap on the 
side of his head." 

He was the smartest young prisoner in the squad, 
and the ladies were marched in to their quarters at 
once. 
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III. 

There was no precedent for the situation. Miss 
Rodwcll and Mrs. Pringle, disoissing it with Miss 
Pocket in the sewing-room immediately afterwards, 
in pantomime and whispers, were agreed upon 
this. 

Miss Rodwcll, in the enforced intervals of her 
calling, had been boarded in all the most respect- 
able prisons in the country, and Mrs. Pringle had 
been nine years in seclusion, and sedulously posted 
in all the possibilities of the "silent world," and 
neither of them could recall a case to match Miss 
Pocket's. Miss RodwelFs recollections included an 
elopement with a mad chaplain, and Mrs. Pringle 
remembered all the known facts of the unpublished 
story of the handsome forger and the governor's 
second wife; but there was no instance, recorded or 
traditional, of a case of love between prisoner and 
prisoner on opposite sides of the same prison. There 
wsLS, therefore, no assistance from precedent. 
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But this did not trouble Miss Pocket at all She 
took it as an omen of success that her lover was 
still at hand, and her one thought now was how she 
should work out her little plan. Independent as 
her spirit was, it pleased her to know that her two 
principal chums looked not unfavourably on her 
choice. The young gentleman was of tmexcep- 
tionable appearance, and carried his suit of drab and 
its broad-arrow embellishments with a style which 
Miss Pocket thought suggestive of service in good 
families. Miss Rodwell's experienced eye had per- 
ceived by the blue facings on his jacket that he was 
a first-class man. 

Her friends were afraid, however, that it would 
take Miss Pocket "all her time" to improve the 
acquaintance. Miss Pocket herself was sanguine; 
for she had just made another discovery, which she 
thought might be useful to her. It was, that the 
principal wardress of B Wing, a well-favoured young 
woman not wanting in heart, had become engaged 
to a junior warder on the male side of the estab- 
lishment " Something ought to come of that, you 
know," said Miss Pocket; and old Mrs. Pringle 

' 1^ 
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replied, "Well, I should think so, lovey." So Miss 
Pocket took the occasion of the next visit of wardress 
Winsome to her cell to say something respectful and 
pretty on the subject 

"Law, Pocket, and pray how did you know 
that?" said the wardress, and added, "But there 
— ^if you want to know a thing, come into the prison. 
That's what I always say," and there was truth 
in it 

Wardress Winsome was not offended though, 
which was a point gained. Miss Pocket followed it 
up as deftly as might be, and then, as the wardress 
was about to leave her, sat down on her stool and 
began to cry in the most natural way in the world. 
Wardress Winsome must needs put a good-natured 
question, but Miss Pocket would only say that she 
"didn't w-wish to take advantage of -of Miss Win- 
some's ki-i-ndness. She was very g-glad Miss Win- 
some was so h-happy." 

"But I don't see why it should make you cry. 
Pocket," said the wardress. 

"No, Miss — only I — I'm in 1-love, too," sobbed 
pretty Miss Pocket 
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What could the wardress do but proffer such a 
word of comfort and condolence as the free woman 
would naturally find for a captive sister in a situa- 
tion of the sort? The principle of government 
differs much on the male and the female sides of 
a prison; you can coerce the man where, in the 
last resort, you cannot possibly coerce the woman; 
and a wardress who knows her business does not 
miss a chance of conciliating one of her charges. 
Wardress Winsome, of course, supposed that Miss 
Pocket's lament was for a lover whom she had left 
in the free world. Miss Pocket, weeping softly, un- 
deceived her. The wardress was dumbfoundered. 
She would have laughed next, but Miss Pocket, 
checking her tears, said it was the simple truth. 

"And what makes me feel it so serious. Miss 
Winsome dear, if you'll pardon the liberty," said 
Miss Pocket in conclusion, " is that I never, no never, 
thought about a young man before. To think. Miss 
Winsome, that I should have come to a place like 
this to find my heart It's hard, isn't it? And you 
so f-free and c-comfortable with your own man, miss, 
and no one to hinder you." 
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Then, amid the breaks in another little shower, 
Miss Pocket insinuated a modest request 

Wardress Winsome was non-plussed Between 
her natural sympathies and her respect for the rules 
of the service, she found herself in a dilemma to 
the like of which her experience did not offer a 
parallel. 

"It's against all the rules, you know," she said, 
but Miss Pocket caught the tiny note of indecision 
in her voice, and her handkerchief was at her eyes 
again. 

**Very well, Miss Winsome, t-thank you kindly," 
she said *^ We're b-both in love, and Tm the un- 
fortunate one, that's alL" 

Wardress Winsome gave in. She would find out 
who the young man was, what he was " in for," and 
how long he had to remaia 

Lights in the cells were extinguished almost im- 
mediately, and Miss Pocket kicked off her slippers 
and danced in the dark. 
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IV. 



Though she prided herself on this success, she was 
generous enough, in the interests of the wardress, 
to keep secret the promise which had been given 
her. 

Impossible, however, to be silent respecting the 
result What could be happier? The young man, 
John Stacey by name, was a bachelor and tmat- 
tached, to begin with. Then the offence which had 
consigned him to her Majesty's keeping (for the first 
time) was quite as venial an affair as Miss Pocket's, 
who was also a first offender. It would be un- 
generous to set down the particulars in either case. 
He had been valet to a baronet; so that the pair 
stood on a nice footing of social equality. Lastly, 
he was to be free to resume conclusions with the 
world at about the same date as Miss Pocket 
herself. 

This grateful information was not given to Miss 
Pocket in a lump, as it were, but item by item, 
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as the wardress herself gleaned it on the other side 
of the wicket of division. It was altogether about 
a week in the telling, and during these days Miss 
Pocket did not enjoy sight or glimpse of her hero. 
The repairs to the laundry wall were finished what 
time the ladies were withdrawn from the exercise- 
yard, and no kindly accident brought John Stacey 
on the scene again. But something as good as 
this happened, or something better. Miss Pocket 
made the discovery that John Stacey had taken 
notice of her. This threw her into such a transport 
of pleasure that, in mere gaiety of soul, she tripped 
up the heels of old Mrs. Pringle at exercise next 
morning, was reported, and suffered a loss of marks. 

"It isn't good enough," was Miss Rodwell's com- 
ment. "You'll be in chokey if you don't look 
out" 

Miss Pocket resolved to curb her emotions, or 
rather to seek for them some more prudent outlet 
For another week she was very quiet and self-con- 
tained ; then she went into chapel one morning with 
a gleam of inspiration in her eye. Morning chapel 
seldom lasted beyond twelve or fifteen minutes — 
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time enough, however, for surprises. Presently 
began the hymn — 

"The world is very evil, 
The times are waxing late." 

In the third and fourth lines, high above all the 
others, rose the voice of a woman — 

"Answer if you know me; 
IVe just nine weeks to wait" 

The voice was so loud and clear, and the phrasing 
so nice, that the words were heard over the greater 
part of the chapel ; and the effect upon the congre- 
gation was electricaL The oldest prisoner present 
had never experienced the Uke. • Nobody laughs 
aloud at anything that happens in prison, because it 
entails consequences ; but the male side of the chapel 
grinned in a large quiet way, and on the other side 
of the baize curtain, where the ladies were, many 
pairs of eyes sought the chaplain's with a furtive 
gaze of enquiry. Every wardress tried to control 
her own particular charges, but none knew what 
prisoner it was who had addressed herself to space 
in that unusual manner. 
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The governor at morning chapel is generally the 
deputy governor; and that popular officer looked 
exceedingly angry, but could say nothing. Nothing, 
in fact, had happened; for the service went on to 
its appointed end, and nobody answered Miss 
Pocket's extravagant appeal But Miss Rodwell 
and Mrs. Pringle could not quite contain themselves 
as they marched back to breakfast Little Miss 
Pocket, who walked between them, was as demure 
as possible. 

"Well, youVe got a invention, lovey, if ever I 
see," whispered Mrs. Pringle. . 

"What price chaplain's report?" said Miss Rod- 
welL 

But there was no report, for the chaplain had 
no idea who had outvoiced the rest of his con- 
gregation 

Chapel came again, as usual, on the following 
morning. Nobody looked for any developments in 
the hymn, and it opened quietly — 

" Brief Kfe is here our portion. 
Brief sorrow, short-lived care." 
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Then a rather nice tenor voice topped the congre- 
gation : 

" I got your message, honey ; 
When time's up, FU be there." 

This time it made a kind of scare. There was 
evidently more in it than eye might read, and a 
risk that morning chapel, the chief relaxation of the 
day, might be suspended. The warders, on their 
raised seats, scanned every bench, from the 
governor's gallery to the red baize partition, but 
gleaned nothing. 

"I ain't seen the like since I took service under 
her blessed Majesty," said Mrs. Pringle, at exercise. 

"It's a record! " said Miss Rodwell. "What's the 
next move, darling?" 

But Miss Pocket palpitated, and said nothing. 
She had found her man and her man had found her. 
She was in the lap of fate ; prison had transformed 
itself into a bower of love. There was no hymn at 
morning chapel for a week; but there were two 
hymns on Sunday. The first passed without inter- 
ruption, though there was a feeling in the congre- 
gation that any line in any verse might be followed 
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by a novel variant The third verse of the second 
hymn made a tempting opening — 

" Blessings abound where'er He reigns ; 
The prisoner leaps to lose his chains ! " 

Shrill and clear, as at the first of these momentous 
matins, rose the woman's voice : 

" When you and me have lost our chains, 
Address to Windsor Terrace, Staines." 

As before, no wardress was able to trace that 
errant voice. Miss Pocket's eyes were glued to her 
hymn book, and if Miss Rodwell and Mrs. Pringle 
chuckled above their breath, it was no more than 
all the other ladies did. This time, of course, an 
answer was looked for, and it came. 

"Let every creature rise and bring 
Peculiar honours to our King — '' 

And the invisible tenor responded: 

" It's easy if you come to that. 
But first we'll try the parson's hat" 

How the service ended that day no one could 
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afterwards have said At the close, and as the 
officers were preparing to take out their several 
parties, the governor rose in his pew in the gallery, 
piped shrilly for silence, and said: "If it occurs 
again, and the offenders are not reported to me, 
the entire prison will be placed on punishment diet 
for a week." 

Now, in general, honour among the inmates of a 
gaol is a more or less fictitious virtue, but whether 
through voluntary complicity or because very few 
were in the secret, the stratagem of the ingenious 
pair whom the red baize divided Wcis not revealed. 

The la5t message was a teasing problem for Miss 
Pocket's understanding. How in the name of 
magic should she "try the parson's hat?" It 
chanced that the chaplain visited her the next 
afternoon, and so absorbed was she in contempla- 
tion of the rusty college cap which the good man 
wore on his prison roimds that she lost his excel- 
lent homily. The chaplain used to place his cap 
inverted on the floor of the cell, and generally threw 
into it his handkerchief. There it lay under Miss 
Pocket's eyes, and almost at her feet; but of what 
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use to her she knew not All at once an idea took 
her. 

" Oh, Mr. Cole," she said, " just look ! The lining 
of your clerical cap wants mending. Now do let 
me stitch it for you, sir. They've left me a needle 
and thread ; I can do it in a minute." 

The chaplain had a suspicion that Miss Pocket's 
sewing materials were contraband, but by th's she 
had the cap in her lap and was studying the rent 
That rent had caught the eye of John Stacey not 
many days before. With a dexterity that Miss 
Rodwell could scarcely have bettered. Miss Pocket 
withdrew from the lining a tiny morsel of paper, 
and pushed it beneath her wristband. Then she 
stitched up the lining. 

"Thank you, sir," said Miss Pocket, as she gave 
back the cap. " It isn't often we are able to return 
your kindnesses." 

The chaplain took the cap, and thanked Miss 
Pocket without glancing at her work. There was 
never an officer of the prison so blind to its little 
intrigues, and never a prisoner so anxious to be rid 
of her visitor. The chaplain gathered up his 
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lank frame, smoothed his hair, said he must talk 
with Miss Pocket about her future, and left her to 
the examination of her prize. 

At stated intervals the governor doles out a sheet 
of paper and an envelope to every prisoner and 
allows him or her to write a letter under the eye 
of an officer of the prison. The letter cannot be 
posted until it has passed the scrutiny of the 
governor or his deputy, and it is the only legitimate 
form of communication. The missive appropriated 
by Miss Pocket was what is kilown as a "stiff" — 
a surreptitious note generally written on the margin 
of a leaf torn from a book belonging to the prison 
library. It is seldom written with pencil, and never 
almost with pen. 

Miss Pocket waited only for the chaplain to be 
on the right side of the door before opening and 
skimming what she hoped was a billet for herself. 
It looked as if it had been composed with the 
assistance of a nail and a blacking-dish, but the 
handwriting was good, and the sentiment sincere. 
As the margin and all blank spaces in prison books 
are stamped with the sign of the broad arrow, it 
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was not too easy to decipher the message. It came 
out thus : " Tm acting on the square with you. Got 
enough to start with on going out Try and send 
answer. J. S." 

If Miss Pocket could not claim this as hers, who 
should do so? 

" Oh what a clever boy he is ! " she thought 
" How did he manage to do it ? I believe him ! I 
believe him! I believe him! But" — and it was a 
large * but ' — " how shall I get him an answer ? " 

The amiable Winsome was taking her annual 
holiday, and the wardress in her place was of a 
churlish habit If the chaplain were to visit Miss 
Pocket a dozen times a day she would never suc- 
ceed with the hat trick. Yet she must do some- 
thing, or John would think lightly of her; and 
something quickly, since they had not, like poor 
Mrs. Pringle, a penance of years. Nevertheless, 
invention failed her. 

Miss RodwelFs opinion of the lover was greatly 
enhanced when she heard the next morning 
by what means he had contrived to frank an 
epistle. 
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"I tell you he's 'wide/ Pocky!" she said. 
" That's the sort to work with, eh, mother ? " 

" What do you think, dear ! " returned the widow. 
"It regular warms my heart" 

Little Miss Pocket felt these as personal flatteries. 
Was it not for her that John had distinguished himself ? 

Miss Rodwell, warmer than ever in the affair, 
undertook to get a "stiff" conveyed through the 
laundry, if Miss Pocket could memage to write it 
in the sewing-room that morning. Miss Pocket had 
a morsel of paper concealed in her dress, but no 
writing implement. 

" Silly girl," whispered Mrs. Pringle, " ain't you 
got your needle.?" Slowly and laboriously, during 
the stolen moments of a momingfs sewing, Miss 
Pocket pricked a message with her needle. Then she 
twisted up the paper and watched her chance to 
toss it over her shoulder to Mrs. Pringle, who was 
seated behind her. Mrs. Pringle, on the point of 
tossing it to Miss Rodwell, was detected and 
pounced upon by the wardress in charge of the 
room. Without a second's hesitation the heroic 
widow made a pill of the "stiff" and bolted it. 
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The tears trembled in Miss Pocket's eyes, but she 
restrained them. A sibilant soimd of sympathy 
went up from the band of sewers, for by this time 
Miss Pocket's love affair was known to some, and 
guessed by many, in B Wing, and had indeed 
almost disjointed the nose of Susan Tolmer's baby. 
Mrs. Pringle's name, of course, was put down for 
report to the matron. Miss Pocket keeping quiet 
in response to the whispered protest of the widow 
that she should not "give herself away." "A few 
marks lost ain't much to me," said Mrs. Pringle. 

The days went by, in which Miss Pocket, who 
fancied herself more closely watched than ever, 
could by no means send an answer to her Jo. It 
is rarely that a prisoner exclaims against the flight 
of time, but while Miss Pocket's term was fast ex- 
piring, she seemed every day to be losing her hold 
upon her lover. She would not, however, accept 
defeat 

One other week slipped away, and not only had 
Miss Pocket quite failed to establish a post, but 
the service on the other side was also at a standstill. 
The chaplain, who had but one assistant in a cure 
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of twelve hundred souls, could not always be sitting 
to have the lining of his cap stitched, and he had 
not given Miss Pocket a call since the afternoon 
which has been under notice. 

In this strait Miss Pocket was minded to venture 
one last shaft in chapeL She alone need be 
punished, and with her glance upon the future she 
cared little for the wrath of the governor. No one 
was taken into her confidence, and the hymn time 
had ceased to be a season of excitement. Conse- 
quently, when Miss Pocket once more launched her 
voice into space, and supplemented the lines, 

" Let the sweet hope that Thou art mine 
My path of life attend." 

with this improvisation: — 

"Yes, John, and let that hope be mine, 
I'm with you to the end." 

the effect upon the congregation was such that they 
all as by one accord ceased to sing. In a moment, 
however, the chaplain had waved them on again. 
Miss Pocket's wardress stretched over and tapped 
her on the shoulder. 
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" It was you, Pocket ! " she cried. 

Miss Pocket, who had made no efiEort at conceal- 
ment, said: "Yes, Miss." 

The wardress glanced at the matron, and in 
obedience to a sign from that lady Miss Pocket was 
marched out of chapel. 

Now this is all but the end of the story. 

What would happen to Miss Pocket the other 
ladies scarcely dared to conjecture. The matron 
was something of a tartar, but the governor was 
tartar undiluted Miss Rodwell and Mrs. Pringle 
were miserably concerned for their friend. 

But courage like Miss Pocket's draws support to 
itself in the sorest situations. The chaplain, in 
whom was no tartar, sought Miss Pocket in her cell 
that same aftemooa He had never seen any 
wickedness in this young woman, and believed that, 
if her reason were not lost, she had a reason for her 
conduct 

Whether or no Miss Pocket had relied on the 
chaplain's countenance, she was determined now 
that he should champion her. She gave the as- 
tonished parson every detail of the story, including 
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the theft of the "stiff" from the lining of his cap. 
She said she had been sincere in it all; she was 
really in love, and she wished the chaplain would 
go and see the young man himself. 

It was such a case as his reverence had never 
before encountered, but he continued to believe in 
Miss Pocket He said gravely that he should lay 
the matter before the matron and the governor 
(which, of course, he must do), but that he should 
also see John Stacey. 

Curiously or not, Miss Pocket was never punished. 
She had been two days confined to her cell when 
the chaplain visited her again, accompanied by the 
matron. On the following morning she was closely 
interrogated by the governor in his office. On the 
morning after that she stood in the governor's office 
again, with John Stacey beside her. 

Six weeks later the chaplain married the pair in 
the Parish Church. 
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" Suppose the plot should fail ? " said Beatrice, her 
lip trembling. 

"If it should fail?" returned Centlivre. "But," 
he added immediately, " it will not fail ! " 

" If it should ? " she insisted 

"Then," answered the other, "I will give myself 
up to justice." 

Beatrice gazed at the ring which Noriac had given 
her, the ring she had insisted on his placing there 
the day that he was tried, convicted, and sentenced 
as a forger. 

" Alas ! " she replied, " that would not aid us. It 
would not help Noriac and me." 

Intense as was the emotion she displayed, her 
tone to Centlivre was cold, and her grey eyes shot 
darts at him, now of distrust and now of half-con- 
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tempt He sat handsome and quiet before her, in 
her room in the hotel in London. There was a 
coldness in his tone also, but something of deference 
went with it 

" Shall we, then, go no further ? " he asked 

Beatrice did not answer, but put another question 
to him. 

"What am I to think of all that you have just 
said.? Am I to consider that you have — that you 
have made a confession to me } " 

"I have confessed nothing — except this, that I 
have wronged both you and him." 

"You tried to induce me to marry you," said 
Beatrice, "knowing that I was pledged to him. I 
answered you as I should have done, and you said 
that I had not seen the last of you. Then, imme- 
diately almost, came his arresl and trial. Those 
who knew him best knew his innocence from the 
first The day he was convicted you disappeared. 
That was four years ago ; and you return to me now 
with this most strange proposal" 

"Which, apparently, you reject" 

"No," answered Beatrice, "I accept it" 
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"And will face the dangers?" 

*'Do 1 care for dangers? Give him to me 
again ! " 

" I am here to risk myself for that," said Centlivre, 
as calmly as ever. "I spoke of your dangers, but 
they scarcely weigh with me, for I think you cannot 
easily be entangled in the plot If I thought other- 
wise, I should have attempted something else." 

She bent politely towards him; still quivering. 
"Your own risk is greater," she said. 

"I assure you," Centlivre answered, "I do not 
feel it. I have not tried to disguise from you that 
the risk is principally his. If he can play his part, 
I can play mine." 

"He may have lost the power," said Beatrice. 

"We rest on the supposition that he has not 
lost it" 

Her head fell between her two hands, and a sob 
shook her. CentHvre felt the old passion stirring 
in him, but he dared not move ; he had bound him- 
self her friend, and he ground under his heel th^ 
rejected lover. 

" Oh, if I could believe it possible ! " cried Beatrice, 
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lifting her face. "Listen! What you have done 
to us, how you came between us, I do not know, 
and I will never ask to know. Four times every 
year I am allowed to see him in the prison. A 
warder brings him in, and sits between us while we 
talk; we cannot touch each other; he has not 
touched my hand, I have not touched his, for four 
years. Every time I go to him he looks for the 
sign of good news that I have promised him. I 
am to wear it in my dress, and I have never worn 
it; and he never says a word. Do you mean what 
you have said ? I am to see him again in a week ; 
shall I '' 

"Aid me," said Centlivre, with conviction, "and 
in a week he shall be free." 

"Tell it me again," said Beatrice, battling to re- 
cover her self-possession. 

"You have a warder in your pay, you tell me. 
Write to Noriac at once, through the warder. Write 
guardedly, but let him know that if he can still 
make use of the power he possessed, the way is 
smooth for him. Tell him that it is I who will 
receive him, and if he chooses to believe in me — 
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as he will on your word — ^that will be sufficient; 
for he knows that, when the moment comes, I can 
do everything." 

"And you wiU do it?" 

"I will do it," said Centlivre, rising. 

A week later they met again in the same room. 

"We are to start to-morrow," said Beatrice. 

"You have sent him word?" 

"He knows everything." 

"And he can do it?" said Centlivre. 

"Ah!" said she. "That is it!" 

She looked broken, and if there were any faith 
in her for the plot's success it did not show in her 
white face. But she was nerved, and in hand. 

" Come ! " said Centlivre. " It advances very well 
The yacht?" 

"It is there," she answered. "I had the tele- 
gram an hour ago." 

"And Noriac is able?" 

"He does not know," said Beatrice. 

"That is because he has not yet seen yoa He 
will see you to-morrow, and love will light him" 

" You are full of hope," said she. 
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*' Fate has stolen up to you," Centlivre answered. 
"I see success before you." 

As they faced each other in the train the next 
day, on the five hours* journey from London to 
Trentlands, the heart of Beatrice was still in aching 
doubt She believed that the man who sat opposite 
to her should be wearing Noriac's dress in prison, 
and she was only half resolved as to the motive 
that leagued him with her in a scheme for her 
lover's escape. Beatrice knew, without proof, that 
Noriac was working out the punishment of some 
other man's crime; she knew that Centlivre had 
been his enemy ; why was he here, with an unspoken 
confession of guilt, to assist her in redeeming 
Noriac ? 

" Your order of admission — ^you have not forgotten 
it? " said Centlivre. 

" You forget," said she, " that I go to see him four 
times every year." 

" It is well to remember everything," said Centlivre. 

" No — ^not everything," she answered. 

" I know England pretty well," said Centlivre, " but 
this is my first visit to this part" 
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" That it may be my last ! " cried she. 

" Believe that it will be." 

The sea came in sight, and Beatrice drew a long 
breath. At a bend in the line, just as the sea was 
glimpsed, the towers of Trentlands Prison, crowning 
the height beyond, rose into view for a moment, 
and then vanished. 

She leaned towards him, and laid her hand an 
instant upon his, while her clear eyes questioned the 
handsome face that she detested. 

" You are true in this ? " she said. " You are not 
going to betray us . . . again ? " 

"You doubt me still?" and he looked into those 
eyes* 

"No," she said slowly, "I do not." 

With the journey's end the first stage in the plot 
was accomplished. They travelled as brother and 
sister, and Centlivre was to engage rooms at the small 
hotel against the station, where one night at least 
must be spent The train was late, it might be im- 
possible to obtain admission to the prison that even- 
ing, but Beatrice's heart was on fire. A carriage was 
ordered for her^ and in ten minutes the two horses" 
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were beginning the long and steep ascent from the 
townlet in the hollow to the heights of Trentlands. 
Up, up, and up ; the white road curving sharply about 
the stony hill; glimpses of the retreating sea, and 
at one bend a momentary vision, far out in the 
bay, of a yacht at anchor. It sent the blood flying to 
her cheeks, it gave her a thrill of fear and of delight 
Who else had seen, and had anyone suspected it? 
WcLS it visible from the prison towers? No, it had 
been shown her as a signal of hope. A few minutes 
later she saw a man in the uniform of the prison 
coming down the hill, and recognised the warder in 
her pay. She WcLs aleirmed again, for when the 
warder observed Beatrice he touched his cap, and 
motioned the driver to stop. 

He was a well-countenanced, fresh-coloured fellow, 
but his manner with Beatrice was mysterious^ as 
befitting a receiver of unlawful moneys. His com- 
munication amoimted only to this, that she would not 
be admitted to the prison that evening ; the prisoners, 
he said, were already locked in for the night 

" Is he expecting me ? " asked Beatrice in a low 
tone. 
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"To-morrow, miss," replied the warder. 

Not knowing how fcir the man was in her lover's 
confidence, she hesitated to say more. Then she 
asked, "Is all well?" The warder smiled and 
made a sign in the affirmative. She told him at 
what place she was staying, and added, as low as 
before: "My brother is with me, but — ^but we do 
not wish it known. I shall go alone to-morrow." 
The warder, frugal of words, showed a sympathetic 
face as he bowed to her. Then, turning this way 
and that, he said, " I should be going, miss. We're 
watched up here." They were, in fact, within a 
short distance of the prison, for Beatrice had driven 
nearly three miles. The man's warning made her 
wish she had not stayed so long with him; she re- 
membered having heard that in these great convict 
establishments the warders are overlooked almost as 
closely as the prisoners, and, had anyone observed 
it, their meeting must appear suspicious. She gave 
him a quick good-evening, afraid even to smile her 
gratitude, and bade the driver take her back. 

" You were too late, as I feared," said Centlivre. 

" Do you think there would be any reason for not 
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admitting me?" she asked. It was the first check 
she had received, and, slight as it was, it fretted her. 

"None, of course, except the rules of the place," 
Centlivre answered. "You hold the Home Secre- 
tary's order, and will be admitted to-morrow." 

They dined alone, in the dull little coffee-room, 
no other guests in the hotel; a hot night of July, 
without a dew. 

Centlivre's courtesy — ^he had ceased to speak to 
her of love — could revive nothing between them. 

"You are tired," he said at last. "Go to bed 
and think of to-morrow." 

He wondered at his own restraint; for Beatrice, 
four years a stranger to him, was still the woman 
of his life, and he knew how he held her now. But 
he knew also that her heart was three miles away 
from him, up on the rock-ribbed hill of Trentlands, 
and that she was scarcely conscious of his presence. 

"Yes, I am going to bed," she said; "and even 
without an apology for my dulness. Do you think 
he will be here to-morrow ? " 

" To-morrow ? No ; that is impossible ! " said 
Centlivre. "He has not had your signal." 
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"He will have it to-morrow. Might he not be 
here to-morrow night?" 

Centlivre pushed away his cofifee-cup. 

"Yes, yes/* said Beatrice; "I will be patient. 
To-morrow night would be impossible. But I have 
lived four years on patience." 

"Add a few hours only," said Centlivre. 

She was in the garden at sunrise the next morn- 
ing, dressed as she would go to him Her visit 
was for midday. She wandered away along the 
beach, sat for hours under the shelter of a rock, 
her eyes fixed upon the yacht; then stole up the 
empty cliff, passing a cottage here and there. In 
one of these cottages she procured some milk and 
bread, dallied long over the meal, and then mounted 
again, till she came upon the high-road, and the 
prison-guards patrolling it. She walked up to the 
prison, her face pale beneath the veil, presented her 
order, and was admitted. 

How well she remembered the dark, strong place 
— ^which struck cold on that brilliant morning; how 
hateful it was* to her, and how passionately she 
prayed in heart that she might enter its gates no 
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more. She had to wait under the high archway 
facing the priscMi, while the gate warder sent in her 
card and order. She had visited the prison so often 
— punctual to the day assigned her by the Home 
Office — ^that many of the warders were known to 
her by sight, and by such of them as had met her 
within the walls that delicious face and admirable 
form were unforgotten. They were always re- 
spectful, and not always, I think, with an eye to 
gain ; though everyone knew that the smallest service 
to her in Noriac's interest would be worth a week's 
pay to him. 

Beatrice was bidden (as a visitor whom the prison 
was pleased to honour) to the office of the deputy 
governor, who informed her that the prisoner's 
conduct was beyond reproach, that his health 
appeared to be excellent, and that he complained 
of nothing. 

Then came the ordeal her heart panted for and 
shrank from 

She was led to the visiting-room, a place of torture 
composed of two cages divided by a narrow passage ; 
one cage for the visitor and the other for thQ 
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prisoner, and the passage between for the warder, 
who sits and listens. 

As often as Beatrice had been passed into that 
forbidding place her spirit had been quenched in 
her; and waiting for Noriac, her face against the 
bars of the cage, she had tried vainly to remember 
the little things she had treasured up to tell him, 
or had thought how they might jar upon his ear, 
echoes of the sweet world of liberty which he was 
secluded from. But on this day she was possessed 
and all but mastered by emotions quite unique. 
The suflferings of four years were perhaps on the 
very point of passing from them both; they would 
pass if — //^-within the next few hours Noriac could 
work a miracle. But of this she could of course 
learn nothing from his own Hps; his face, his air, 
the tones of his voice would solely guide her. 

A lock grated at one end of the room, and at the 
moment that a warder entered and took his seat 
in the passage, a man in the dress of a convict 
appeared at the grille opposite to Beatrice. His 
eyes leapt out at her, and hers at him as she plucked 
off her veil. 

9* 
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"Beautiful, have you come to me again?" he 
said, and the breath caught in his throat, and his 
eyes with the Hvid rings around them strained at 
her through the bars. They could not touch each 
other's hands ; their hands had not touched for four 
years. 

" Tell me how you are, my love ! " she answered. 
"Come as close to me as you can. Let me look 
at you!" 

He stood erect, and the smile he always had for 
her, well or ill, lighted his drawn features. 

His head was shaved to the skull, his close-fitting 
jacket and knickerbockers were stamped all over 
with the sign of the black arrow, his coarse boots 
were stained with the dust of the quarries which 
he had hastily brushed from them. But Noriac 
carried well the garb of his ignominy, and his thin 
face, with eyes blazing in deep sockets, had lost 
little of the beauty which had helped to win him a 
devoted love. 

"Ah! and let me look at youy my Bice," he said; 
" for you come in a new guise to-day ! " 

It was true. For the first time since she had 
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visited him in prison she was wearing colours, and 
in her bosom a guelder rose of good news. It was 
the signal 

Noriac's voice, as he proclaimed his recognition of 
it, rang more clearly, and Beatrice had not failed to 
note the change. 

"Yes," she said; "but there is a reason for it 
to-day. We have heard something — ^you know 
what" 

The mute warder, sitting at the end of the gfang- 
way, listened, but cared little. The friends of 
prisoners were always hearing something good for 
them, and prisoners were always expecting their 
release. While the strict rules of the interview were 
not infringed, the warder on duty kept a blank face 
and said nothing. 

"What is Centlivre to do in it, Bice?" asked 
Noriac. 

In a way, both knew that a plunge was to be 
taken ; and so far each understood the other. Both 
knew also what the plunge was to be. But Beatrice 
could not tell how much lay in Noriac's power, and 
Noriac, as yet, could not see an inch beyond the 
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prison walk In the letters she had contrived to 
smuggle in to him, she had been almost as guarded 
as she was compelled to be in speaking, with the 
warder's ears cocked between them. Puzzling her 
brain a moment, she said : 

"It is CentUvre who is to procure your release, 
dccir. You know what — ^what influence he has." 

A dry cough from the chair in the gangway : 
Beatrice started, dreading lest a syllable too much 
should betray her. The warder was thinking only 
what fools they were; he had known prisoners in 
for ten and fifteen years who always went away 
from an interview of this sort sure that they would 
be released in a week. 

But a light had broken in on Noriac He had 
guessed before, but was not certain, what Centlivre*s 
part was to be. 

" Are you sure, love, that he is honest with us ? " 
he asked. 

"I believe that he is true in this. You know, I 
had not seen him since the trial He came suddenly 
the other day, said he was sure that he could free 
you— A^ knows who did it, 1 am certain; but 1 
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asked nothing — and that he would not spare him- 
self," 

" If he will do what I believe he can do," answered 
Noriac, * I am certain I shall obtain my freedom — 
at once ! ** 

Beatrice held herself in, though she felt at that 
moment that she had him to her breast again; for 
Noriac had told her all. He was ready. He had 
given the answer to her signal. 

Interviews are limited to half an hour, even for 
prisoners in the first class ; and as Noriac was going 
back to his cell, with her eyes in his heart, and the 
perfume of her filling all his senses, Beatrice was 
out in the sun again, dreamy with happiness, and 
thoughts of heaven posting after and before her. 

She had forgotten Centlivre, waiting for her in 
the garden of the hotel, and for an instant she was 
chilled again as he came to meet her. But Centlivre 
would have gone very willingly into Noriac's cell 
for the look on her face before she raised her eyes 
to hinL 

"You have succeeded," he said kindly. 

" I have seen him," said Beatrice. 
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" Yes ; but that is not alL" 

In her heart Beatrice was sure that CentUvre — 
at his own high risk — ^was guarding her lover's case 
and hers, and she put a hard hand upon her dread 
of him. 

"I believe it is safe," she said, seeking a kind 
accent "I believe it is safe. At least, he under- 
stands; and he is ready for the effort. I made 
him think that — ^that you meant to do your utmost" 

"Yes; and he said ?" 

" He said that if you did that, he would be free 
immediately." 

" Good ! " CentUvre answered. " We have now 
to reckon only with the accidents." 

"But it, seems to me," said Beatrice, "that, even 
with everything arranged between us, the accidents 
are scarcely to be escaped." 

"There is only one that troubles me," said Cent- 
Uvre, "and I will tell it to you when we know the 
worst By the way, did you learn that the doctor 
has left the prison to-day?" 

"No. How do you know that.?" 

"We quarreUed in a friendly way over the last 
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copy of the Times at the bookstall. He was start- 
ing on a three days* holiday." 

When the prison was rung up at six o'clock the 
next morning, one man was missing from the muster. 
His cell was entered, and C 27— entered on the 
books as John Edward Noriac — ^was discoveied 
cold between the sheets of his hammock. The 
sleep of death is feigned in prison, once or twice in 
a century, and the warder looked closely at the 
white face and rigid frame before he sent for the 
assistant surgeon. 

The assistant was a new hand in Trentlands, but 
not new to the service ; he had joined recently from 
another prison. 

" Who is the man ? " he said. There were thirteen 
hundred convicts in the prison. 

"Name of Noriac, sir. Seven years for forgerj-." 

" Why, yes— of coiurse ! " replied the surgeon, 
bending closely over the body. "I recognise him. 
He sent for me last night with a complaint about 
his heart. Who was on duty in the ward last 
night?" 
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The night-warder, relieved but an hour before, 
was fetched out of bed 

After a glance at the face in the hammock, the 
doctor had stripped oflF the clothing and thrown 
open the shirt The lower Umbs were cold, but 
the chest and abdomen were slightly warm to the 
touch. There was no respiration, and the pulse at 
the wrist and other parts had ceased The stetho- 
scope carried not a tick from the heart. 

The doctor turned to the night-warder. "This 
man is dead," he said " Was there any soimd from 
his cell in the night ? " 

"No, sir." 

" Did he make any complaint after I had left him ? " 

" Not that I heard of, sir." 

" Did you see him in his hammock during the 
night?" 

"I threw the light in on him several times, sir. 
I saw him turn in his hammock twice, and after that 
he seemed to be asleep." 

The cell was searched, but it yielded nothing 
contraband; and the body showed no trace of ex- 
ternal violence. 
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The governor was summoned, and the situation 
explained to him. At the end of half an hour the 
body had stiffened and cooled throughout, and the 
heart was absolutely pulseless. 

"Not much doubt about that, I suppose?" said 
the governor. 

"I'm afraid not," said the young doctor. 

" What do you put it down to ? " 

"As far as I can see, sir, an ordinary case of 
syncope. Failure of the heart's action during sleep. 
I told you what I observed last night. He has been 
dead only a very short time." 

" You've made the tests ? " said the governor. . 

" Yes, I've not omitted those, sir," said the doctor 
drily; "but here is one other." 

He took a match from his pocket, struck it, and 
held the flame over the uncovered heart The skin 
changed colour, and there was a slight smell of 
burning, but the body did not shrink. 

" H'm ! Bettei fix the inquest for foiu: this after- 
noon," said the governor. 

The warder who had taken Beatrice to the visit- 
ing-room on the previous day volunteered the infor- 
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mation that he believed the lady was still at the 
station hotel, and a message was sent down the 
hilL 

The dead man was carried out in his hammock 
and made ready for the jury. His cell was swept 
and garnished for another tenant, and his effects 
— a packet of letters from Beatrice — ^were placed 
under seal in the office. Preparations for the inquest 
were completed in the swift, silent way they do 
things in prison. The day's mill-round, on the 
works, in the shops, in the work-rooms, in the cells, 
was imbroken; it was passed about that C 27 had 
"kicked the bucket," but that was all. In parties 
large and small the dumb convict^ were marshalled 
and driven hither and thither as usual, searched on 
parade, fed in their cells, and turned out again in 
the afternoon: one party was one man short; that 
made the sole difference in the day's drama. 

The coroner for the district was summoned by 
wire from the sea-town seven miles distant, and the 
twelve jiurors were gathered in from the hilL 

The case seemed desperately bare of interest It 
was quite evidently not a prison scandal, there was 
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neither testimony nor suspicion of cruelty or neglect, 
and the several witnesses were plainly speaking all 
they knew. 

The governor stated that the prisoner had been 
in his charge three years and a quarter, having 
come to Trentlands from the local prison in London, 
where, according to custom, he had passed the first 
nine months of his sentence. The prisoner had 
never bien in trouble with any of the officers, he 
was never put to severe labour, he had never com- 
plained to the governor that he was overworked, 
nor, as far as the- governor was aware, had he ever 
had a day's illness in Trentlands. He was in the 
first class, and had all the privileges which first- 
class prisoners enjoyed Only the previous day he 
had been permitted to receive a visit from a lady, 
and this little event had seemed to put him in very 
good hecirt. 

A juror asked whether the lady were present and 
would give evidence. 

The governor replied that the lady had been 
communicated with at the station hotel. She was 
in a state of prostration, and quite unable to appear. 
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The lady had, however, stated voluntarily that, 
having seen the deceased so recently, in good healtii 
and spirits, she laid no charge whatever against the 
authorities of the prison, and would accept the ver- 
dict of the jury. She desired that the body be 
handed over to her, a request which the governor 
was empowered to accede to. 

The assistant medical officer stated the circum- 
stances in which he had been called to the prisoner's 
cell the night before. The prisoner complained of 
a sudden weakness of the heart Such complamts 
were often made by malingarers, in the hope of 
being relieved from labour, but he had been in- 
formed that the man Noriac bore an excellent; 
character in the prison, and had never attempted to 
shirk his task. He had made a very thorough ex- 
amination, and had satisfied himself that there was 
some cause for the prisoner's complaint; the action 
of the heart was a little weak. He had accordingly 
given orders that the prisoner be taken from duty 
on the works, and allowed a few days' quiet in his 
cell. The surgeon went on to explain the exami- 
nation he had made that morning, in order to satisfy 
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himself of tha reality of death. The prisoner had 
not been dead, in all probability, more than a 
quarter of an hour at the time his cell was first 
entered Asked whether the deceased's history in 
Trentlands afforded any clue to the suddenness of 
his death, the assistant surgeon replied that he him- 
self had but just joined the staff of that prison, 
and that until the previous evening nothing had 
occurred to bring the prisoner Noriac under his 
notice. He had, however, made every possible 
inquiry since the morning, and, so far as he could 
learn, the deceased had not been under medical 
treatment a single day in Trentlands. 

The foreman of the jury asked why the principal 
medical officer did not appear. 

The governor stated that he was on special leave 
of absence for a day or two, the general health of 
the prison being exceptionally good. He had been 
telegraphed for, but the governor was unable to 
say whether he would arrive that evening. 

A juror who up to this point had been silent put 
the question whether the medical officer had ever 
known a case in which a prisoner had feigned death 
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as a means of escaping from prison. The doctor 
replied, with a smile, that his experience of escapes 
and attempted escapes had not included a case of 
that kind. A prisoner who should succeed in 
imitating death so exactly as to deceive the eye, 
hand, and ear of an expert would run the extremest 
risk of being buried alive. However, added the 
doctor with another smile, the jury would have an 
opportimity of seeing the body for themselves. 

What, in the medical officer's opinion, was the 
exact and immediate cause of death? 

The deceased, answered the doctor, had un- 
questionably died a natural death, the cause being 
failure of the action of the heart during sleep. 

The jury were then taken to view the body, 
which had been placed in a shell in a room ad- 
joining the hospital. Noriac, his eyes closed, lay 
cold, stark, and livid, in the attitude in which he 
had been extended. The jury stayed but a few 
moments — ^it was a most uninteresting case — and 
returned to their own room. 

The foreman asked if the medical officer was 
satisfied that there was no need for a post-mortem. 
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The doctor replied that in the ordinary course a 
case of sudden death would render imperative a 
post-mortem examination. The reason he had made 
none in this instance was that, having seen the 
prisoner only the night before, and examined him 
carefully, he was in no doubt whatever respecting 
the cause of death. If it were desired, however, a 
post-mortem should be made. 

The coroner said he thought the medical officer's 
explanation quite sufficient. Did any member of 
the jury entertain a doubt.? No reply; and the 
coroner asked the jury for their verdict. 

The chief warder begged leave to intervene for a 
moment The officer who had locked the deceased 
prisoner into his cell on the previous evening had 
just informed him that he wished to make a 
statement. 

This man was put forward, and said that, as he 
was locking in the men of his ward the night before, 
the prisoner Noriac had called him into his cell, and 
told him he had been scheming to escape from 
prison. The prisoner went on to say, continued the 
warder, that he had worked such a plan as bad 
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never before been attempted, and that he had been 
on the point of carrying it into execution, confident 
it would succeed, but that he had all at once 
abandoned it, having received a warning that very 
day that he should die during the night 

The court suddenly pulled itself together, and for 
the first time in the progress of the inquiry showed 
a touch of interest 

The coroner asked whether this were all the 
prisoner had said. That was all, answered the 
warder. 

Had the witness not reported the statement to 
the governor or the chief warder? N — ^no (a little 
hesitatingly), he had said nothing about it 

How was that ? Well, he was aware that he had 
failed in his duty in not having made the report, 
but he had not attached the least importance to 
what the prisoner said. Since the visit he had 
received in the morning, the prisoner had been ex- 
cited in an unusual way. He was generally very 
quiet, but after this visit he had seemed upset, "in 
rather a lively fashion," and had laughed and talked 
to himself over his work in the afternoon. The 
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witness, in short, had fancied that the visit had made 
him a little light-headedj for he had laughed again 
while speaking of his plan to escape, and even when 
he said that he expected to die that night. He 
thought it hkely that he should have made a report 
on the subject in a day or two — ^he certainly should 
have done so had the prisoner ever repeated his 
statement — but the deceased had always home such 
a good character in the prison that the witness had 
felt unwilling to bring him into trouble. 

The latter part of the warders evidence had 
turned the edge of the jury's interest in him. A 
sensation which promised well had evaporated. But 
the other witnesses were put through their fac^gs 
again, that the situation might be made to yield its 
best 

The governor admitted that prisoners were some- 
times a little unbalanced by the visit of a relative 
or friend ; but the effects, as he had observed them, 
were for the most part slight and unimportant 
Prisoners did occasionally, but very rarely, announce 
an intention to escape. They were then always 
placed under special watch. He suggested that the 
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warder should be called who had been present at 
the interview between the deceased and the lady. 

The warder was sent for, and gave a pretty dose 
account of the conversation. He had been present, 
he said, at very many interviews between prisoners 
and their visitors, and the visitor would often try 
to cheer the prisoner by speaking of his chances 
o£ release. Nothing had passed at the interview 
which was contrary to the rules of the prison, and he 
had not noticed any particular elation in the prisoner. 

The doctor, questioned again, said that alleged 
premonitions of death were not matters which 
medical jurisprudence was able as yet to take cog- 
nisance of. 

The interest of the court had now completely 
passed, and the jury were not five minutes over their 
verdict of " Death from natural causes, in accordance 
with the medical testimony." A rider was added 
to the effect that the warder who had received the 
last statement of the deceased should have reported it 
on the spot, in order that the prisoner might have been 
placed at once under special and close surveillance. 

Immediately after the inquest the governor ordered 
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the shell to be closed, and the chief warder was 
instructed as to its delivery. 

Beatrice had lived the day out in her own room, 
behind a locked door. At dusk she appeared in 
the garden, when Centlivre at once went down to 
her. Her agitation was extreme, her face was colour- 
less, and she spoke through chattering teeth. 

"H — ^have we failed?" she said. 

A brief report of the inquest and verdict had 
already been placed in her hands. 

"Why think so?" Centlivre answered. "Has it 
not gone step for step exactly as we willed it ? " 

But she still held crushed in her hand the verdict 
of the coroner's jury, and the words looked terrible 
upon paper. 

" See," she said, holding it out " They say that 
he is dead, that he died from natural causes. Those 
must have been the doctor's own words ; they may 
be true, they may be true. They must all have 
seen himr— could he deceive them so ? " 

CentUvre was well aware of this element of real 
doubt, though it weighed little with him. 
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" You forget," he said, " that we have been deal- 
ing with people very poorly skilled in such a case 
as this — a coroner's jury in an out-of-the-way place, 
a doctor's assistant, who, as I heard this afternoon, 
has only just joined the staff. If the signs were 
such as I believe them to have been, a mistake was 
easy. And their very hurry has played into our 
hands. The inquiry might have been delayed a 
day, two days, or even three, and then indeed we 
should have had to fear. Had they waited for their 
principal doctor, who must have known Noriac 
closely, our danger would have been trebled. Quiet 
yourself; expect the best; we shall have him in 
our hcinds within the hour." 

He had not finished speaking, indeed, when there 
was borne into the garden a sound of wheels 
moving slowly ; and every spring that fed the heart 
of Beatrice was dried in her, as the wheels ceased 
at the yard of the hotel 

" Courage ! " said Centlivre gently. The moment 
had come. Beatrice climg weakly to his arm. 
" Wait here," he said, " or return to your room. In 
a few minutes you will hear from me." 
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" I will wait here," said Beatrice. 

He left her and hurried to the yard. Two warders 
of the prison, one of whom carried a lantern, were 
standing beside a cart, in which lay the most un- 
ambiguous object in the world — z, coffin. 

" I am acting for Miss Beatrice Balfe," said Cent- 
livfe. " She has a sitting-room engaged in the 
hotel, where the coffin will remain for the night 
Can you assist me, or shall I get help from the 
hotel?" 

The warders and the driver of the cart were 
willing, and the four men lifted the coffin quietly 
into the hotel It was placed imder Centlivre's 
direction on a low couch in their sitting-room. Dis- 
missing the men with a fee, Centlivre waited till 
he heard the cart moving out of the yard ; then he 
made fast the door of the room, and, taking a chisel 
from his pocket, he began with all speed to prise 
the coffin opea 

At this precise hour one Mackellar, chief medical 
officer of Trentlands prison, recalled by telegram 
for he knew not what, was being driven briskly up 
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the hilL Mackellar was a man of five-and-forty, 
with a prodigious appetite for work and a passion 
for finding out things. The loss of two days and 
a half from a three-days' holiday had not even 
caused a pain in his temper. The governor, he was 
informed, had gone for his evening stroll; so he 
despatched a message to his own subordinate, who 
answered it in person. 

" Now, my young friend," said Mackellar, " what's 
the matter.? Anything wrong with the boarders.? 
Have you physicked one of them out of the wrong 
bottle?" 

"No; but one of them has taken himself off 
without my help." 

"Not old 'Free-and-Easy'?" 

" Oh no ; he's better." 

"The 'Duke'?" 

"Noriac's the man," said the assistant surgeon. 

** Noriac ? What's wrong with him ? " 
Well, he died early this morning." 

Astonishment and an enormous incredulity over- 
spread the ugly^ intelligent coimtenance of Mac- 
kellar, 
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"Noriacf' he said slowly, and with dreadful 
emphasis. "Who killed him?" 

The assistant explained very, briefly, and with 
some nervousness. Like most others in the prison, 
he was already afraid of his chief; a good and 
excellent man, but terrible in the discharge of his 
duty. 

" Let me see him. Where have you got the 
body } " asked Mackellar. 

"It was sent out this evening." 

"Sent out! Sent out this evening! Who in 
heaven sent it out } " 

"Governor's orders," replied the assistant 

"And, by God! who is medical officer of this 
prison .? " clamoured Mackellar. 

An unpleasant pause followed. 

" Now sit down," continued Mackellar, not so 
roughly. " Sit down and tell me more of this. Let 
me have every detail." 

" May I ask what your suspicions are ? " said the 
young man. 

" Yes, you may — ^in good time," returned the elder. 
" Now let me have it" 
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The assistant related as modi as die reader knows 
of what had happened in the priscm since the dis- 
covery of Noriac's death. 

" Ah — h — h ! " murmured Mackellar, at the dose. 
"And by whom was the body claimed?" 

"By the lady who came here yesterday — ^Miss 
Balfe, I think the name is." 

" To be sure! To be sure ! Well, my able youi^ 
friend, here is my opinion: this is either the very 
finest 'plant' I have ever known, or the beautiful 
Miss Balfe is about to bury her sweetheart alive! 
Now you know what Tom Mackellar thinks." 

"Heaven and earth!" cried the junior. 

"Understand," said his chief; ''you may have 
been right, and / may be wrong. Listen, how- 
ever; " and Mackellar proceeded to speak curiously 
to his assistant 

The young man sat not a little distressed. 

"Still," continued Mackellar, "we shall give you 
the benefit of the doubt Men have died in sleep 
from natural causes before now. It may have been 
that you sent away a true corpse. Only, you per- 
ceive, I — ^knowing a little more of the case than you 
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could know — ^had I been in your place to-day, 
should not have allowed an inquest in the afternoon 
and dismissed my man in a shell before supper- 
time. Your tests — ^you are young at our trade, and 
we are speaking within four walls — ^were quite in- 
sufficient The signs might have deceived you, and 
might have deceived me thirty or even forty minutes 
after death so-called. But, if my surmise is correct, 
there would have been something different — ^I don't 
say something that a glance would have detected 
— ^an hour or two later, and most certainly by four 
in the afternoon. Yet you made no second ex- 
amination. However, there goes the governor. 
Follow me, my young friend; together we will put 
the fear of the Lord into the Governor of Trent- 
lands." 

Major D'Avity, the governor, was a person to be 
dreaded equally with Dr. Mackellar; a governor 
who ruled his prison with a breath ; and Mackellar 
was the only man upon the staff that would stand 
up to him. The governor sat and heard it all, 
making a point of not letting his cigar go out It 
was his principle never to be taken by surprise. 
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Tm sorry you weren't here," he said, when 
Madcellar had finished ; " but I saw the body myself, 
and, as you know, it takes a pretty old hand at 
malingering to get round me." 

"We will drop the suggestion of malingering," 
said Madcellar. "I don't insist on that It may 
have been a plot, a 'fake' on the man's part, or it 
may not have beea But, don't you see, if the 
thing were involuntary as far as Noriac was con- 
cerned — ^a view which I haven't had time to explain 
to our young friend here — ^we may still be re- 
sponsible for burying a live man." 

"I must repeat," said the governor, "that, having 
seen the body twice, I cannot take your point of 
view. The man was dead If he were not dead 
— if it were a plot — ^if we had sent him out alive, 
I am not at all sure (speaking between ourselves) 
that we have any power left to us. We have sent 
away a corpse, let us say; we go down to the 
station hotel, suspecting we have made a mistake, 
and we find the corpse at table-d'hdte. Upon my 
soul, I don't know what our rights over him would 
be, for his name, with the date of his death, is 
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chalked on the coffin we sent him out in; and we 
have on our books the verdict of the coroner's jury 
that he died this morning from natural causes." 

"As plain as day," said Mackellar. "Sorry I 
troubled you, sir. Sorry I wanted that holiday. 
Good-night, sir; " and he left his junior to make 
his own adieus. 

Pulling his pony out of the stable, Mackellar 
pelted down to the hotel. "You took a coffin in 
here from the prison this evening, didn't you ? " 

" Yes, doctor ; sent down after the inquest." 

" The lady in who claimed it ? " 

" 111 in bed, sir. Youll find her brother upstairs." 

" Thank you ; just show me up." 

The lid of the shell, scarcely nailed, gave to a 
touch of the chisel; and Centlivre raised it and 
looked in. There had been no post-mortem, the 
only accident he had feared. 

The sheet stripped from the body, he surveyed 
it critically. There is a part of the circle of life, 
lying just between spirit and matter, which remains 
a puzzle without a key. The links of the chain 
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that connect the two are few and short, but science 
has no name for them, because it has no knowledge 
of them. What Ust of vital functions is veiled 
under these abysses of incertitude, we cannot telL 

Centlivre was astonished first at the aspect of 
the face, which, in fact, had undergone a change. 
It had taken on the crystal piuity of death, the first 
or second day of death — 

" Before decay's effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers." 

It looked so like the sleep unfeigned that — with 
Beatrice trembling for his word in the garden — ^he 
was half -afraid to seek a proof. The body was 
absolutely still from head to foot Conquering his 
unwiUingness, Centlivre laid his hand on Noriac's 
arm, and compressed the flesh gently between his 
finger and thumb. In a dead body, if any part of 
the surface be compressed, the skin will remain flat 
and inelastic Noriac's retained its elasticity, return- 
ing to shape immediately. The skin was cold, but 
Centlivre's hand was warmer than usual He dipped 
it in water, dried it, and tried agaia The skin 
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seemed wanner now. He laid his ear against the 
heart, and thought it moved His stethoscope was 
at his hand, and he applied it; the beats of the 
heart were faint, but quite distinct 

From the window of the sitting-room there were 
steps leading into the garden, and Centlivre passed 
behind the blind, threw up the sash softly, and 
called. Beatrice was sitting motionless at the foot 
of the steps. 

" He has done it ! " whispered Centlivre. 

An inarticulate response came up to him. 

"There is only my part now," <said he. "Let 
everything be ready. Is the boat close?" 

"Yes." 

" Send it out to the yacht at once. Let the men 
teU the captain you are coming, and retiun here 
immediately. It may be an hour yet, but I think 
it will be much less. You had better — ^but no; I 
have time for that myself." 

He stepped into the garden and walked roimd 
to the front of the hotel and into the landlady's 
room "We shall be leaving by the first train in 
the morning/' he said> "and I may as well settle 
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our account to-night My sister has gone to bed, 
but she has asked me to thank you for her. We 
did not expect to tax your kindness in this way, but 
we shall not forget it*' 

In his room again, he turned once more to Noriac. 
The idea of a possible pursuit from the prison had 
not presented itself to him, but escape during the 
night seemed imperative, and Noriac still lay in 
the trance which his power of will had induced. 
Centlivre knew, however, that time was now 
the only thing in questioa The face had 
already lost its muscular rigidity, and the trunk and 
limbs showed a certain relaxation. The life was 
struggling back into the veins. The limbs twitched 
a little, and the chest began to heave. Centlivre 
chafed the feet and the palms of the hands, but 
they were as cold as before. He had laid on an 
opium plaster, and from a case in his chest he took 
a small battery and sent a slight current through 
the limbs. The muscles quivered, and the move- 
ments of the chest grew stronger, but the eyes 
remained closed. In a few moments the body 
became warm throughout, the vibrations of the 
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heart were visible, and the pulse throbbed at 
the wrist. 

Centlivre laid his hands hard upon the eyes. 
" Wake ! " he said, " wake ! It is Beatrice who calls 
you." 

Noriac's eyes opened, and he rose half-up in the 
coffin. 

"Tcike this," said Centlivre, and he held a little 
warm milk to Noriac's lips, chafing his spine gently. 

"Beatrice is not here," said Noriac. "It was not 
she who called me, but I heard her name." His voice 
was weak, and he spoke like a man in a dream. 

"She will be here immediately — ^when you are 
ready for her." 

"Yes," said Noriac; but it was clear that he did 
not comprehend. "When I am ready for her." 

" You are free, Noriac," said Centlivre. " You 
have escaped from prison. I am Centlivre. Don't 
you remember now } " 

Then Noriac saw himself in the crude coffin and 
remembered. 

" Beatrice is waiting," continued Centlivre. " If 
you are strong enough, it is time to prepare. We 
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are not yet very far from the prison. You are to 
leave here — ^with Beatrice — ^to-night — ^at once. Come, 
Noriac!" 

He was awake now, and knew it alL 

" Help me, Centlivre ! Help me ! " he said. " Let 
me go to Beatrice." 

Everything was in readiness, to the suit of his 
own clothes which Beatrice had kept and brought 
away with her. The mental strain of the resusci- 
tation having passed, Centlivre realised that their 
situation in the hotel, scarcely three miles from the 
prison, held innumerable dangers. But he was now 
seconded by Noriac, who, weak as he was, began 
hastily to dress. When he had finished, Centlivre had 
heated a bowl of soup for him over a spirit lamp. 

The preparations had taken but a few minutes. 
Centlivre lowered all the lights in the room, and, 
pushing aside the blind, he drew up the window. 

"She \^ there!'' he said. 

The two men looked in one another's eyes a 
moment, and Noriac held out his hand. 

" Thank you, Noriac ; thank you ! " said Centlivre, 
as he took it 
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And Noriac stepped out into the arms of Beatrice. 

A minute later Centlivre walked back to the 
window. " Good-bye," he whispered. " I am 
going." But neither of them heard him. 

" This the room ? " said Dr. Mackellar. " Thank 
you; ni introduce myself." 

His tap on the door was not answered, and he 
turned the handle and went in. The room was in 
perfect order, and showed nothing unusual except 
a coffin which stood on the floor. The coffin was 
closed, but a chisel lay upon the lid. Dr. Mackellar 
crossed the room, took up the chisel, and examined 
it 

" Of course ! " he said. 

He thrust it under the lid of the coffin, which 
opened quite easily. Replacing, the lid, he put the 
chisel in his pocket, and walked out again. 

"Dr. Mackellar," he said to himself, "I am in- 
clined to think it will be a long time before you want 
another holiday." 
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SMALL TALE OF A TUB. 



The Criminal Register at the Home Office contains, 
among others, this brief history. 
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A red-haired, pale-faced lawyer, of the grotesque 
stature of four feet nine. An old lady and a will 
had sent him on his travels from a court off Chancery 
Lane to Wardlock Prison, where there was a good 
deal of very respectable society, if the members 
had had leave to talk. 

Mr. Spaine had never been known for a senti- 
mental or a sensitive man. He had stood in the 
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dock with a smile while the judge made it plain 
to the jury that he must be devoid of heart (for it 
appeared there had been other old ladies and wills 
in his career), and he had passed into prison without 
abating a jot of his good humour. And if he did 
not show himself shamefaced or downcast in a 
position which asks some degree of mental and 
moral fortitude, neither did he give himself airs 
befor* the warders, or with the prisoners, when he 
mixed with them in chapel and on parade. 

Years of disreputable practice had taught him 
some of the foibles of his kind, and, in general, how 
to use them to his profit He had entered prison 
with scarcely a shilling to his credit, but when he 
made the discovery that the warder immediately 
over him was a poor man with a yoimg family, he 
thought it no harm to insinuate that " Harry " Spaine 
could always touch money, and that "Harry" 
Spaine*s friends knew where to come at it As 
for giving himself airs among the convicts, he could 
not do such a thing. He never gave himself airs 
anywhere. In prison, moreover, it was quite un- 
necessary, for he had a very kind and even a flatter- 
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ing reception when he first appeared at exercise, 
thanks to his recognition by several old clients, who 
made his presence known to the squad. 

Briefly, the sordid little cheerful man found that 
the grim environment of prison did not go ill with 
him This kind of criminal is not long in learning 
that prison and penal servitude are penalties which 
depend a good deal on the way you take them. 
The convict who is without shame and complacent 
under a sentence which disgraces him, has got over 
the worst of it when he can swallow skilly and dry 
bread with an appetite, sleep without feeling the 
plank through the mattress, put in a day's "graft" 
with no particular wish for a drink, and resist the 
awful longing to rush for the wall in the exercise yard. 

Mr. Spaine was a gross little man in his way, but 
he had never sacrificed business to appetite, and 
his cravings were not severe. He liked to go to 
bed with a sense of rum in him, and he slept best 
on a late cigar; but the plain fare and extremely 
ordered life of prison kill the thirst in a month, and 
the tobacco hunger, which is much more persistent, 
was not strong with him. He could sleep anywhere 
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and on anything, and for two reasons the notion 
of escape did not tempt him: he believed it im- 
possibk, and, having been struck ofiF the rolls, he 
was temporarily without a future. 

He settled down to improve the situation. 

The pains of a long sentence are not realised at 
once. At the end of a fortnight the prisoner who 
has five years to serve adds up on his slate the fort- 
nights that are left, thinks they will be shorter 
than the first, and begins to notch the days off on 
his table, day by day, just before the gas is put 
out at bedtime. Spaine, being a convict in knicker- 
bockers, lived apart from the short-term men in 
trousers, who are politely called "convicted 
prisoners " ; but he saw them at times, and he had 
been greatly struck, in his cheerful mood, by the 
dejected look of a young man whose sleeve-badge 
showed that he was "in" for a mere nine months. 
In Mr. Spaine*s own party on the exercise ground 
there were ten-years men who cracked jokes in 
whispers; and a young murderer, reprieved from 
the gallows, who wore on his sleeve the " L " which 
stands for " Life," and which the lags call a " seven 
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upside-down," gave excellent imitations of the judge 
whose summing-up had saved his neck. In this 
company Mr. Spaine thought nothing of five years. 

Work? Yes, a convict has to work, of course. 
But there are many varieties of labour in prison, 
and the task demanded of the solicitor would 
scarcely have kept him, even in brown bread and 
skilly, at sweater's wages. He ought to have done 
his month in the oakum ward; but the doctor 
exempted him, and they put him instead to stitching 
bags for the Post Office. If the Post Office were 
in a hurry for bags, Mr. Spaine was not told. He 
put in stitches as the warder showed him, and it 
seemed to him that he earned a quite surprising 
number of marks for "industry." This toil for 
Government should have employed him hour after 
hour in his cell, with no one to speak to and nothing 
to cheer his solitude; but in the afternoon he was 
allowed to join the "open-air party" for an hour, 
for the good of his health, which was excellent. 
The open-air party picked over the grounds with 
hoes, to no advantage; raked the paths in front of 
the chapel, without shifting a pebble ; or, harnessed 
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in fours to a cart which a child would push, drew 
little loads of nothing in particular to nowhere of 
consequence. It was mild, sunny weather, the 
grounds which the wall enclosed were wide and 
green, and Mr. Spaine, from the neighbourhood of 
Chancery Lane, had never beheld so much of peace- 
ful nature. 

The tragedy of prison meant nothing to him; 
he walked through it unheeding. A man in the 
cell next to his, sick with apprehension for his wife 
and children, would start from his bed at night and 
cry, " Oh, will no one go to them and help them ? " 
and this disturbance was most unpleasant to Mr. 
Spaine, who thought everyone had enough to do 
to help himself. The air of suspicion and distrust 
in which all the prison was enwrapped was rather 
grateful to him than otherwise. It seemed that 
everyone was a spy upon his neighbour, that even 
the warders were as distrustful of one another as 
they were of the prisoners ; and to Mr. Spaine, who 
had lived all his life, as it were, with his eye and 
ear at a keyhole, this atmosphere was quite agree- 
ably professional. "If you want to know a thing, 
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sir," he whispered in the ear of his warder, "you 
just come to me. Harry S. don't mind doing a bit 
of detective for a gentleman like you." 

Yet the people with whom he herded (if that 
term may be applied to prisoners who live for the 
most part in separate confinement), far from avoid- 
ing him as a " screw's nark," or warder's spy, had a 
whole belief in Spaine for a safe and straight man. 
Out of his cell he was always on the smirk, and no 
one thought him such a kind, good-natured chum 
as the poor, broken-down creature in the next cell, 
whom he hated for disturbing him at night 

Men, who have never faced prison before, are 
generally good prisoners at the beginning. They 
are stunned and cowed by the sentence, or they are 
timid and eager to learn the rules, or they are tract- 
able by nature, or they are merely indifferent and 
take things as they come. A man of a certain 
intelligence and not much feeling finds something 
to contemplate in the dull, mean, narrow life of the 
place. No other life in the world is like it; and 
Spaine, while no one interfered with him, was a 
man to relish its ignoble humour. He watched 
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with a quiet enjoyment the shifts and struggles of 
old hands to ease themselves in their tasks, to 
wheedle out of the doctor another ounce or two 
of bread fer diem, to coax the chaplain into taking 
up "my case, sir," and to sneak into the favour of 
some principal warder who had soft berths to allot 
or recommend for in the hospital, the kitchen, or 
elsewhere. 

So the weeks of Mr. Spaine*s probation drew out 
into months. 

Every convict, whatever his behaviour in the 
prison, is in the lowest or probationers* class for 
the first year of his sentence. Nine months of the 
twelve he spends, or should spend, more or less in 
separate confinement, seldom quitting his cell, and 
debarred from all social intercourse. He has only 
just enough to eat, and the fare is penitential. 
Unless he be very sick, no one from without may 
visit him, or even write to him. His isolation from 
the world that has rejected him is complete. This 
is the period, in a word, in which justice seeks to 
make the criminal very sorry for himself, and very 
anxious " not to do it again." 
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Mr. Spaine underwent five months' chastening on 
this wise and was not a penny the worse for it The 
chaplain, a wise old man not easily played upon, 
was rather puzzled by him, but thought the discipline 
was telling in the right direction. In truth, however, 
the discipline was not giving Mr. Spaine the smallest 
concern. He was thinking steadily that the pains 
and burden of prison had been overstated. 

The first thing that happened to make him shift 
his point of view a little was the accident of meet- 
ing in a corridor a man in convict dress who was 
strange to him. He was a tall, big-framed man, 
who looked as if the flesh had dried up on him. 
He stood at the door of a cell, with a warder beside 
him — ^a great, dumb, fierce creature, whose aspect 
of hunger and hate set all the little lawyer's nerves 
vibrating as he passed before him. Locked in his 
own cell, Spaine could not rid his mind of the ugly 
image. He inquired of his warder. The warder 
could not say, but believed the stranger had been 
brought up for some purpose from one of the con- 
vict prisons South or West Little Mr. Spaine had 
been really alarmed, the man had seemed so 
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terrible; and even at the hour of exercise next 
morning he was less serene than usual By signs 
and whispers it was possible to communicate and 
to learn a good deal while tramping the asphalt 
for an hour. In fine weather the convict barber 
often did his cropping out there, and he was voy 
clever at talking without moving his lips. He 
named a prison down South, wholesomely feared 
by all old hands, and suggested that the man who 
had fluttered the nerves of Mr. Spaine had been 
fetched up from there. "And Gawd *elp you, Mr. 
S., if you finds yourself the wrong side o' them doors 
when you leaves this here. Lor', my dear sir, this 
here's a drorin'-room," he added, passing the clippers 
finally over the bare poll beneath him. Mr. Spaine 
returned to his place in the ranks less pleased witl: 
prison than he had been. 

Now, as it happened, the lags in his party wer« 
exchanging notes that morning on the favourib 
subject of escapes. Mr. Spaine was wont to lister 
but as a hearer who could smile and smile and stil 
retain his doubts. But mention of the stranger whc 
for some reason, had been suddenly transferred t 
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Wardlock, and of the prison from which it was 
suggested he had come, gave the argument a lively 
turn ; and one man said killing would be no murder 
to get him out of that hell. 

Then, two or three days later, Mr. Spaine beheld 
another sight which turned his thoughts back into 
the same channel — z. long file of prisoners, chained 
together by the wrists, armed warders with them, 
and two omnibuses waiting in the yard. These 
men, having finished their "iline months* separate," 
were starting for a public works prison up country, 
to begin the second stage of penal servitude. How 
happy was little Mr. Spaine that he was not a 
party with a bright steel bracelet on his left wrist! 
For now all prisons other than Wardlock were 
peopled in his fancy by persons whom hunger and 
dire usage had made gaunt and fierce; and, with 
this prospect, the four years and a half that lay 
before him lengthened to a cycle. 

But, unless something pleasant intervened, Mr. 
Spaine, in his turn, would certainly find himself 
imder marching orders before many months had 
passed. 
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His discomfort increased They must needs re- 
move to another part of the prison the warder — ^a 
person of his own kidney — ^whose favour he had 
bought by some Httle acts of sneaking which it 
had given Mr. Spaine much pleasure to perform. 
In his place came a man who did not require any 
lag to help him in his work, and who was very soon 
" down on " Mr. Spaine. When things take a wrong 
turn with you in prison, getting into trouble is 
particularly easy. Mr. Spaine learned things which 
surprised and pained him — ^as, that his cell was im- 
perfectly scrubbed, that his bags for the Post Office 
were under-stitched, that he was too leisurely at 
his dinner, and so on. Prison was hardly worth 
living in at this rate. The warder was at him con- 
tinually, and, a warder's disfavour being a much 
more serious matter than a governor's, Mr. Spaine 
began to lose all sense of peace. His cheerfulness 
departed; he had a spite against everyone. 

But something came to pass which did very greatly 
revive his spirits, and filled the whole prison with 
envy and with longing. A man escaped from his 
cell, cleared the wall with a pole, and got away. 
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" Ho ! " thought Mr. Spaine. " So you do get out 
sometimes ! " 

They keep these exploits as quiet as can be, for 
the example does no good to the rest; but, as far 
as could be learned, the prison-breaker had made 
a fine, old-fashioned flight, squeezing through his 
barred window and descending by a rope of bed- 
clothes. 

Very fine indeed, but there was a sequel : in three 
days they caught the man, and brought him back 
Presently came the director on his monthly visit, 
who said, "Twenty-five lashes"; and when horrid 
screams were heard from the oakum-shed Mr. Spaine 
remarked, "H'm! Bring 'em back and flog 'em, 
eh?" 

Nevertheless, the fact had been proved that one 

might contrive to get out That was something 

worth turning over in one's mind, especially by a 

legal gentleman who had been rather disposed to 

flout the notion of escape. Consider, then, the 

advantages of the situation. The prison was on 

the edge of London, and Mr. Spaine was essentially 

a town mouse, a native anywhere among bricks and 

12 
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mortar, an alien in green places. Freed from a 
prison on a tract of moor, he would find no hiding, 
would be barren of resource; but set him just 
beyond these walls, with London's myriad burrows 
conveniently nigh, and he would make a rare bolt 
for one of them 

But oh! the hard way out! Mr. Spaine looked 
up at the httle grating which served him for a 
window, but he knew that salvation could not lie 
that way, for his cell was very high up, on the third 
landing, and not all the stuff he was possessed of 
would make rope enough to lower him. He had 
heard of persons clever enough to pick the locks 
of their cells, but how did they manage to do it? 
Moreover, there would be a warder in the corridor, 
who might ask you to go back. The more he 
thought about it, the more clearly did he realise 
the limitations of his talent as a possible smasher 
of prisons. 

Half a mile from the prison gates a band was 
playing on the green, a County Council band play- 
ing to free people. Even nearer seemed the whistle 
of a locomotive, carrying free people away to 
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holidays. These sounds of liberty, how horrible 
they were in the cell on the third landing! 

Then Mr. Spaine reflected that it might be better, 
after all, to wait for the chance of escape until his 
transfer to another prison. Flight from this cell 
was impossible. But it might be just as impossible 
in the other place, that other place where convicts 
grew less than human, as Mr. Spaine imagined 
Here it must be contrived, if anywhere. 

Now there are warders who can be induced to 
serve a prisoner in this way and that, but assisting 
him to escape entaiFs a risk which is seldom worth 
incurring, and few flights are accomplished nowadays 
through an officer's connivance. Besides, one 
warder's help would carry a prisoner but a very 
little way, unless every chance were apt, for prison 
is full of wards. Mr. Spaine, moreover, had lost his 
trusty friend. 

In the last shift, how would it answer to take into 
partnership a brother in captivity? Two might 
manage it where one should fail. What would be 
better than all, thought Mr Spaine, would be that 
a partner should have the planning of it and he the 

12* 
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profit ; and on this generous conviction he proceeded 
to act 

They were very friendly in the open-air party, 
and the warder in charge was of the easy-going 
sort who would stand a little talking. 

Of the two likeliest men in the party, one 
was a tall, raw-boned man of middle age, who had 
been in hospital with an ague, and the other was 
just such a diminutive creature as Mr. Spaine; an 
imp of the slums, going on for thirty, who had 
three years to serve for housebreaking. Mr. Spaine 
was aware that both these men were thinking of 
escape. Nearly everyone in prison does that; but 
there is all the difference between the vague aspira- 
tion towards liberty and the fixed resolve, if possible, 
to secure it. The long man talked like a person 
of resource, and was evidently a schemer who meant 
business; but Mr. Spaine was rather afraid of him. 
He looked the kind of man who might kill you if 
you got in his way at the critical moment. The 
child of the slums was of a more accommodating 
temper, and he, besides, was proud of his acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Spaine, who could often do so much 
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for "pore innocent chaps" whom the police would 
not let alone. He was inclined to be confidential, 
a habit Mr. Spaine had always made it his business 
to encourage. 

"You know my game," said he, in the muffled 
half-tone which becomes the natural voice in prison. 
"Mine's a waiting game. No risks for H. S. He's 
got friends working for him outside. Now it's 
different with you, my lad." 

" You're right, as us'l, Mr. S.," said his friend. 
" Wen I got a fing to do, I got to do it myself." 

"Well now, my dear young friend, do be careful. 
Remember that poor unfortunate chap the other 
day." 

"'£ was a mug," said young Slums. "Onst let 
me git out, and if vey catches me agin, w'y vey can 
bash me till I'm silly." 

"Yes, but the getting out, my lad " 

"You two are going to get into trouble there," 
said the warder. "Keep further apart I can't 
have you talking all day." 

" It will take some getting at, at this rate," thought 
Mr. Spaine. 
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But, though impatient, he was full of patience: 
watched his chance every day; got a quiet word 
now and again; and kept egging his man on. 
" Partner " suspected nothing, had not a notion he 
was partner at alL What Mr. Spaine wanted was 
the young man's plan, that he might consider how 
it would work. But either no plan presented itself 
or it was still maturing: Mr. Spaine was getting 
no nearer to what he sought, while the date of his 
departure for some unknown place of torment drew 
on amain. 

One afternoon the open-air party — ^for whom, in 
truth, it was not too easy to find little jobs that 
looked like work — ^were set to rolling barrels. The 
barrels had been emptied of molasses, and were to 
be shifted in readiness for the van. They were 
rolled from the kitchen to a trap-door at the end 
of the corridor, and there bestowed; a task not 
over-stimulating, but who knows where the open 
mind will find its inspiration! Mr. Spaine heard 
yotmg Slums chuckling as he rolled the barrels. 

" Mr. S.," he whispered, " *ow bloomin* *igh should 
you reckon me.?" 
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"Same as myself, to an inch." 

*'Jesso! Guess wat Fm a-finkin* of?" 

" Can't say I do." 

"Ah! Us Httle chaps 'as otir charnces after all. 
See the 'eight of vem barrels.^ Now look 'ere. 
Vey don't lift vese barrels, vey rolls 'em down. 
T'over side o' vis trap there's a slopin' plank. 
Down I rolls on it. Twig?" 

Mr. Spaine's mind was suddenly illumined. 

" What ! Trust yourself in one of those barrels ? " 
he whispered. " Why, the risk's^ awful ! " 

He was thinking that one of them would hold 
him very nicely, the mean little man. 

"It's worf tryin' of," said the other. "If 
ve could on'y get ve screw's back on us, I'd 
be in." 

The warder was looking on at a distance of a 
few yards, and occasionally lending a hand. Young 
Slums trembled exceedingly. 

"I've see 'em fetch ve bloomin' fings away," he 
whispered. "Vey stands the cart undemeaf ve 
slopin' plank, and just rolls 'em down. It's as easy 
as anyfink." 
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Was Mr. Spaine going to stand idly by, and see 
his dear young friend escape? 

All at once there was a cry from the warder, who 
was seen to turn faint and reel against the wall 
There were eight men in the open-air party, and 
seven of them scrambled to help the warder, who 
had fallen to the ground in a fit The kitchen was 
close by, and in a moment the warder-cook and his 
convict aids were in the corridor. Other warders, 
thinking the lags were making a rush for it, hurried 
up, blowing their whistles, and the corridor was all 
in a fuss. What a beautiful, an ideal, chance for Mr. 
Spaine's young friend! 

But all was apparently right, with the exception 
of the warder whom the heat had overcome, and 
he was presently being carried to the hospital on 
the first landing. Another warder gathered up the 
seven of the open-air party, inquired of each man 
what hall he belonged to, and very soon the seven 
were on their way to their respective cells. 

Now the seven, of course, knew quite well that 
they should have been eight; but nobody blabbed, 
though one of them looked murder. 
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The eighth man lived in a hall in which he alone 
had the privileges of the open-air party, and as no 
tidings of what had happened below had reached 
the officer on duty there, he took no notice of the 
unlocked cell. By-and-bye, however, he looked at 
his watch. Then he called to an officer on the lower 
landing : " Where's that open-air party ? " 

"Oh, they're in some time. Ridley was took 
with a fit" 

"Hello! But, look here, my man ain't in. Sure 
about Ridley ? " 

" Sure." 

"Then, where' s that Sfaine?'' 

There was only one person in the prison who 
could have answered this question with complete 
certainty, and he was a young man from the slums 
doing "three stretch" for housebreaking. He sat 
scowling over his tea, and wished his sympathetic 
friend might choke in the treacle tub. 

The alarm was given quietly (for two escapes in 
six months would be an awful example to the lags), 
and the search was begun. They are just as clever 
in prison as elsewhere at looking in all places but 
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the right one ; and while the grounds were explored 
in every comer, and the yards, and the offices, and 
scouts were sent beyond the walls, nobody thought 
of the molasses tubs. There was only one man who 
had business with those tubs, and he had not arrived 
But he came. He came in the quiet evening; a 
dark, quiet evening ; just the nice dark, quiet evening 
to roll a prisoner comfortably out of prison. 

Mr. Spaine's partner had, however, made one 
mistake. 

These molasses tubs were a new kind. The man 
who took them away had merely to press them at 
the top, when they collapsed and fell to pieces; 
they were so much more easily packed in that way. 
Thus a mere molasses tub may feel the march of 
progress in the arts ; but the sort which collapses is 
not the sort in which to escape from prison! 
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"SAVE ME! O SAVE ME!" 

" This is some dream," was the man's first thought : 

"Oh, if I could prove it real!" 

He lay there in the long cold grass afraid to 

move, although the night was so dark. What stirred 

him chiefly was a wonderful sweetness of the air; 

y 
a clean, fresh savour that he had not known for 

years. "It was nevef hke that in therel' he 

thought 

Without lifting himself, he turned half round, and 
his eyes strained at the darkness. Then it was 
that he began to think he was alive and awake. 
Behind him, not twenty yards away, rose the huge 
black mass of the prison. 

God! it was true, then; he had escaped: 
he was free. All the others were in there^ locked 
in their cells, and every gate and every door 
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lodced; and he, he who had endured six years, 
was free. The liberty that God destined for all 
His creatures was his at last He rocked himseli 
for joy, rolling to and fro in the sweet, moist grass 
It seemed, all at once, so natural He had longec 
to escape, he had dreamed of escaping, and he hac 
escaped. 

Then he wondered how he had done it, but he 
could not in the least remember what had happenec 
since he had quitted his cell for work in th< 
carpenter's shop in the afternoon. It puzzled him 
yet it did not seem too strange. He thought h< 
must have slipped in letting himself down from th< 
wall, and fainted on falling. But he was not hur 
in the least; he had never felt such strength ii 
him, such lightness. 

It was a dark, rich night of summer; no moon 
and scarcely the shimmer of a star ; it was the ver] 
night he had hoped to escape ia He sat up ii 
the grass, and considered what he should do ; tumec 
it over in his mind comfortably, without the leas 
anxiety. 

He would go Home. Home, that had seemed s( 
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far when they locked him in at night — every night 
of six unending years — seemed now no farther than 
the edge of this warm, dark, quiet field, where no 
one was stirring. He was sure he could be Home 
before daylight. 

He crept to his feet, and then, dark as it was, 
he fancied that he stood very high. He missed the 
whitewashed roof of the cell, which he could almost 
touch with his head, reaching on tiptoe, and the 
sense of space above gave him a feeling of greater 
height, and he asked himself if it were possible for 
him to be seea 

All this time he had been utterly alone, and 
this sense of solitude made him think that he had 
put the prison leagues behind him ; but as he stood 
up he heard a voice, or voices, not very far away. 
The echo of the voices shook him; he remembered 
that, when his flight was discovered, he would be 
pursued He threw himself in the grass again, and 
began to steal away, crawling. Then he rose, ran, 
and stopped. 

There were no lights about the prison. He 
stayed, panting; perhaps they had not yet found 
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out But he could see shadow-figures growing in 
the black beyond; he was certain that he saw 
them; they made marks upon the darkness. If 
they were warders, there should he lanterns with 
them; but perhaps they were scouting with their 
lanterns hidden, and would form a cordon round 
him, and dose in on him He forgot the hope of 
Home, and ran blindly for safety. He wished, in 
his terror, that he were back again in prisoa 

The whistle of an engine sounded ; it seemed not 
very far in front of him, and he ran towards the 
sound. He remembered that the prison was quite 
close to London : the train, if he could reach it, 
might carry him there, or far out into the country. 

He was quite sure now that he was being followed, 
and he ran headlong, with no thought but of saving 
himself. If he could but reach the railway! 

Now and again he stumbled, and once he fell 
heavily; but he felt no hurt, and was scarcely 
conscious of the shock; he believed he could run 
through the night without fatigue. He thought of 
what would happen to him if he were taken; he 
could hear the warders' chuckle of revenge as they 
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hammered round his ankles the irons he would have 
to wear waking and sleeping for six months. 

The scrub that he was traversing had no end, 
and in the dark it was as trackless as a desert ; yet 
in the cell the man had sometimes heard sounds 
of life out there, music even, and far-off echoes of 
laughter; and he knew that, desolate and black 
as it was, he must even now be almost at London's 
edge. Streets were lighted, and people going to 
and fro in them, and shopmen at their doors, it 
might be not above a mile away. 

Then, as he continued running, there traced itself 
against the obscurity of the night an irregular large 
outline right in front of him; and the man went 
weak, thinking he had been moving in a circle, and 
had reached the prison again. Stealing closer, he 
saw that this was a place with a low wall, and iron 
rails above it, and trees overhanging; and he bore 
in mind the great cemetery of London, and guessed 
that this was it More, he was now certain of his 
whereabouts. 

He had stopped right against the cemetery gate, 
and could see lights in the lodge inside; and he 
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moved away and crouched in an angle of the wall, 
and fell again to listening. It was so still that the 
man's heart ceased knocking: he had not lost his 
freedom yet Then, again, he heard the siren whistle 
of an engine, heard it more clearly than before, 
and knew that he was drawing closer to the line. 

He moved along, hugging the wall of the ceme- 
tery, which was a definite means of guidance. But 
the wall seemed to stretch out interminably, and he 
fancied that if he could climb into and strike across 
the cemetery he would come out within a little 
distance of the railway. 

With scarcely an effort he clambered over — 
himself surprised how swift and agile he was grown 
— and stood amid the dense leafage of the burial 
ground. Innumerable white paths showed faintly 
around him, but he avoided these, and began at once 
to steer a cautious way among the tombs and grave- 
stones, seeking always the straightest course. He 
had made but a short distance from his point ol 
entrance, for every step was felt and groped in the 
utter darkness of the cemetery, when again he hac 
a vivid sense of the nearness of another presence 
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He stopped instantly, and cowered to the ground. 
This time he was not mistaken: feet were on the 
gravel path quite close to him — ^whether in front or 
behind he could not tell for certain. 

He had reached a space where the soil was as 
yet untenanted: there was not so much as a head- 
less mound to shelter by. How foolish he had 
been in entering the cemetery ; they would send 
there at once to search for him. He could still 
hear the feet moving softly on the gravel, and now 
they were so near that, though he himself could 
distinguish nothing, he thought he must surely be 
perceived. The suspense of this became all at once 
intolerable; it would be less easy to be taken if 
he were upright and able to grapple with his 
opponent ; and he rose to his feet and turned round. 
Another man stood there, so near that he could 
hear the quick beats of his breath. His own breath 
almost ceased 

Neither of them moved, and the man in flight 
wondered if the other man were afraid of him. It 
made him the more determined to fight hard; if 
the other man were a warder he would be armed, 

n 
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but the prisoner would try to get to his neck and 
throttle him. 

"Let's know who you are," said the man on the 
path. 

The voice was rather conciliatory than threaten- 
ing, and the prisoner did not recognise it What 
if this other man should be escaping too? They 
might fly together. 

"It's all right," continued the voice. "I ain't 
doin' no harm, mister." 

What a wild, happy feeling welled in the convict! 
He felt strong and light-limbed as before. 

"All right," he said. 

Common speech, the speech of free men which 
he had not used for years, was strange and difficult 
to him. It was hard not to say "sir" to the man, 
who was evidently a tramp. 

" I thought maybe you was a cop," said the other, 
"though I don't see the harm of a chap tumin' in 
here for a bit o' sleep. I ain't no grave-robber. I'm 
on'y a tramp." 

How the convict wished he could change places 
with this hopnieless creature^ who had crept in tg 
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sleep among the graves! With the wish came the 
thought that he stood within the danger of the man, 
who must presently perceive his prison suit If 
the man informed against him at the prison, they 
would give him a reward, and one must be miserably 
poor to come here for lodging. He stole a cunning 
glance downwards at himself, and observed amazedly 
that he was wearing, not the prison clothes, but 
his own, the suit that he had worn six years ago, 
on the day he was arrested. He could not imagine 
how he had effected the change, which gave him 
so much security, but it increased greatly his feeling 
of elatioa He drew nearer to the friendly tramp, 
who had addressed him as a superior. 

"You wasn't a-goin* to sleep here, I reckon, 
mister? Maybe lost your way." 

The prisoner caught at the suggestion. 

"Yes," he said, "I thought this might be a short 
cut to the station. Isn't there a station over there 
somewhere ? To tell you the truth, I'm in a htury, 
and got over the wall" 

He felt confident and even safe, wearing his own 
clothes, and spoken to with deference by this poor 
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outcast In ax years he had scarcely had a word 
that was not a command 

" Take this path I'm on, and keep straight ahead," 
said the tramp. "If you cUmbs the wall at the 
end, you can see the railway lights. Say, you ain't 
got a copper or two, sir?" 

Money ? He had not known the touch of money 
all the years of his imprisonment Once, about a 
year ago, he had seen a warder take some silver 
out of his pocket, and since then he had never even 
looked upon a coin. 

" I hope you will believe me," he said ; " I have 
not any money whatever with me — ^not a penny 
piece. I shall have to beg a ticket at the station." 

"All right, mister," returned the tramp. "I 
believe yoa They'll give the likes of you a ticket 
easy." 

"Good-night, and thank you," said the convict 

"Good-night, mister." 

As he turned to go, the convict saw something 
shining on the path behind the tramp. He stooped 
swiftly, unobserved, and picked it up. It was a 
sixpence, and he thrust it into his pocket with a 
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feeling of triumph and delight, and no sense at all 
of guilt. The tramp had reminded him that he 
needed money ; it was not for him to ask how the 
sixpence had come there. Perhaps it had fallen 
from his own pocket; it might have been missed 
when his clothes were searched 

He now began to move with silent speed along 
the path, abating nothing of his watchfulness of ear, 
yet with better courage than he had hitherto felt. 
He thought more and more that his flight had not 
yet been discovered in the prison. 

The wall at the opposite side of the cemetery 
was reached, and scaling it he beheld the lamps of 
the railway, as the tramp had said, burning on the 
high embankment but a little way beyond. He 
footed it quickly to the embankment, crawled up 
with stealth — ^for he was now afraid of the lamps 
— and lay down in shadow to shape his programme 
further. 

The glare of light some two hundred yards along 
the line — ^that must indicate the staticm. Only two 
hundred yards, or less, from a railway station, and 
money in his pocket! He felt for the sixpence; 
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yes, it was there ; a fortune in silver. If he bought 
a ticket for two or three pence, he could pretend to 
sleep in the train, and be carried far out into the 
country; or an outlay no greater would probably 
suffice to bear him into the heart of London. 

But he reflected thereupon that since this was 
doubtless the station nearest to the prison, warders 
and police would to a surety be looking for him 
there if it were known that he had broken out 
The station-master and his staff would have been 
warned; not one pair of eyes there but would be 
spying for him; all good people would hunt the 
convict down. He gnashed his teeth and swore 
they should not take him. 

It would be prudent, however, to retreat a little 
way up the line. There might be another station 
within an easy walk ; if he lay in hiding just outside 
it he might contrive to slip into an empty carriage 
when the train stopped. 

He crossed the line, drawing himself over it inch 
by inch, so as to have the embankment betwixt 
him and his pursuers. 

His peril notwithstanding, it was still most sweet, 
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this sense of liberty under the soft dark sky, and 
the air blowing so gently on his face. Fancies and 
images of Home came before him again. There 
would be no one in the room except his mother; 
she would be sitting at the open window, looking 
out across the soimdless fields, — ^thinking of him. He 
would see no change in her the next day, imless 
her hair were just a little whiter. She would walk 
up and down the garden with him, pretending that 
nothing had happened ; but he would have to guard 
against the suddenness of the shock to her. He 
had never let her visit him in prison, but he had 
kept himself in the first class, 50 that he could 
receive the letters she was allowed to write him 
every three months^ He remembered every word 
that she had written him. 

He had started running again; he wanted to be 
Home before daylight 

A train clattered past him, going out from 
London. He was on the country side of the line, 
and would stick to that He ran steadily, and other 
Ughts grew in front of him; he was nearing the 
next station. He faltered in towards the platform, 
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just as the txain was starting again; sprang at the 
handle of the last carriage ; and there he was^ quite 
comfortable on the cushions. It was a long, open, 
third-class carriage with rows of seats in front of 
him, but no other passenger. He would be carried 
out into the country; he would slip away from the 
carriage as he had slipped in — ^for he was quite 
aware that he was riding without a tidcet — ^and then 
he would run hot-foot across the fields, and be 
Home by daybreak. 

He did not know at all at what station he had 
got in, but it was so large that he thought it must 
be a junction ; and he reckoned that the train must 
travel far before it stopped again. He did not 
want to sleep, but he settled himself restfully and 
closed his eyes. 

When he opened them again the carriage was 
full of people, and they were all watching him. 
Such, at least, was his first impression; but when 
he ventured to take stock of his fellow-passengers, 
it did not appear that he was specially observed. 
There were women in the carriage, and their pre- 
sence thrilled the man who had not looked upon 
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a woman's face for years. Most of all was he 
fascinated by a child in a white frock, nursing a 
doll affectionately on her knee. He would have 
given anything to speak to her, but he had lived 
so long in silence, and the dread of being reported 
for a word, that he scarcely knew how to talk. 
There were men reading newspapers and others 
chatting together; they were free and had no fear. 
He liked all these people; he felt secure among 
them; he did not think they would betray him. 

The train stopped again, and the man looked out 
curiously for the name of the station. He did not 
recognise it, but that gave him no uneasiness; he 
was confident that all was going right. Then, as 
the train moved out from the station, a sickening 
terror fell on him, for in the other corner of the 
carriage a warder was sitting. The convict had 
not seen him get in, but was sure he had not been 
there before. 

The warder was in plain clothes, as if he were 
enjoying an evening off duty, and he held a pipe 
in his hand He did not look at the convict 

The convict had a momentary impulse to act 
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defiantly, and engage in talk with the people near 
him, as if he were free hke them. Perhaps this 
would deceive the warder, who might think he had 
been Uberated; it was even possible the warder 
might not know him ia his gentleman's dothes. 
But his tongue would not move, and his mind was 
quite vacant He had run into a world wherein he 
was totally a stranger; even if he were able to 
talk, he had no food for conversation; he did not 
know what was happening anywhere. He shrank 
against the door with his face turned to the window. 

The seat opposite to his was empty, and tiie 
warder moved down the carriage and took it Now 
at last he was recognised! Still the warder said 
not a word 

The train rolled slowly on. It was not, as the 
convict had persuaded himself it must be, an express, 
but a local train, making the tour of the suburbs. 
When it began to slacken speed again, the man 
tried to brace himself for a rush; but he found that 
his limbs had no power to obey his will; he sat 
under the horrid spell of the warder opposite, and 
could not move. 
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The train creaked into the station, and stopped; 
and, as in a dream, the man beheld his fellow- 
passengers leaving the carriage one by one, the little 
girl in the white frock and all of them ; he sat and 
watched them go, and dared not and could not follow 
them. The guard slammed the door, the train was 
once more in motion, and the man and the warder 
were alone. This must be the situation the warder 
had been waiting for. 

He held up his pipe and said : " Can you give me 
a light?" 

Why would people torment him by asking for 
things which they must know he could not possibly 
possess ? A convict has no money and no matches ; 
if a match were found on him he would be severely 
punished But this reflection was at once driven 
from his mind by another and much more vital one. 
It was, that this warder did not belong to the prison 
from which he had just escaped. That had never 
struck his thought until the warder spoke. This 
warder was attached to the staff of a great prison 
in the South, where the runaway had served three 
years of his sentence. Perhaps, after all, he had 
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forgotten him; perhaps he did not even know 
hint 

" No/* the man replied, " he had not a match about 
him." Now, would his voice betray him? 

" Seems to me," said the warder, looking him full 
in the face — ^" seems to me I ought to know yoa 
What's your name?" 

How horrible! the man could not recall his own 
name. This must be fatal, and he gave himself up 
for lost. 

"You're Harrington, ain't you?" continued the 
warder. 

Harrington! Charles Harrington! Yes, that was 
his name. He nodded. 

" Ah ! Just so. Let me see, was it five years or 
seven, your little lot?" 

The man bethought himself that if his sentence 
had been only five years he would have regained his 
liberty before this ; and he answered " Five." 

"Kept out of trouble since, I expect," pursued 
the warder. "You weren't the sort to come back 
to us. Why, I remember you at Trentlands. You 
were in the stone-cutters* party for a goodish bit. 
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Did your time well, too ; though you gentlemen lags 
often g^ve a deal of trouble." 

All this time the convict was in a very agony 
of tremor; should the warder's memories carry him 
a point or two further he might still be unmasked. 
He must quit the train at the next station. 

He had now no notion where he was, but his main 
hope lay in the distance to which the train must 
by this time have carried him from the prison. 

As it slowed once again, he viewed the scene 
beyond with all the hope that he could muster. 
Below the line of railway, on one side, a long street 
stretched, yellow with flaring lights, booths and 
stalls on either hand; an open-air market crowded 
and bustling. On the other side all lay dark, as 
though fields began there. Suddenly the warder 
said : " There's no hope for Gladstone, I suppose ? " 

" Gladstone ? " said the convict, " is he ill > 

" Aha ! " exclaimed the warder, " I thought so. 
Gladstone's dead and buried last year. I just began 
to suspect something. My man, you've got loose 
from Wardlock! You'll come with me." 

The prisoner wrenched open the door and leapt 
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from the carriage. The platform, as he alighted, 
was perfectly quiet, but he thought it swarmed with 
people who had rushed to help the warder. His 
senses had left him; his plan had been to make 
towards the left, in the direction, as he supposed, 
of the open country; instead, he sprang across the 
line, flung himself over the wooden barrier of the 
platform, and slithered down the steep bank into 
the teeming market 

His name was hissed into his ear at every step; 
he felt all about him the pursuers whom he could 
not see. The market, as he thought, was thronged 
with faces hostile to him; under pretence of buy- 
ing, the people had come out to look for the convict 
who had escaped. Yet how should they know it, 
at this infinite distance from the prison? For now 
the flaming street, with its huddled noisy market, 
had taken on the lineaments of a little town, leagues 
away, in the dark north country, where he had lived 
as a boy. 

He looked at no one, yet he saw everybody. 
The people put themselves in his way as he walked, 
for he did not dare to run; they were afraid tq 
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arrest him, but they were doing this to hamper him, 
until the warder should come up. His mind ran 
wildly on the best means of getting unobserved 
into the country; he knew the market street should 
terminate in a bridge across a river; and just over 
the river were fields, and there was a wood not a 
mile away. But the market extended much farther 
than it used to do, and the people kept putting 
themselves in front of him. 

He tried to think of those whom he had known 
in the town ; it was so odd there should be no one 
friendly to him. Then he remembered what dis- 
grace he was in; he had brought shame upon his 
family; he had no business out of prison; they all 
wanted him to be sent back. 

He burned with shame ; it was monstrous of him 
to have returned where he was so well known on 
the very night that he had broken out of prison. 
Just then he caught a glimpse of a man whom he 
knew, and tried to get near him. The man was 
standing at a stall, and as he turned half-round the 
convict recognised the tramp he had spoken to in 
the cemeterjr. perhaps if Ije weje to jfive tbc tramp 
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the sixpence he had found on the path he would 
be friendly to him again, and help him away. He 
pushed forward and touched the tramp on thf 
shoulder. 

The man turned and stared at him, then shouted : 
** This is him ! This is the man that's wanted He 
robbed me. He stole sixpence ofiF of me. Stop him! 
Stop him!" 

For the convict had taken to his heels and wa5 
flying through the market between the double lin< 
of booths and stalls. In an instant the cry wai 
caught up, and the whole market ran with thf 
tramp. Fast as he went, he scarcely seemec 
to move, and it amazed him that he kept alway; 
in front of the crowd. But the voices at his heeli 
gradually died away, the blazing street melted oi 
either side of him, and he was coursing througl 
fields again. 

He began to sob and choke, his tears were lik( 
a rain that blinded and impeded him; they mad< 
the ground slippery under his feet; and he crie( 
aloud to the night for shelter and for safety. 

The night lifted, and a vague black form of ston< 
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that filled the whole horizon rose and grew in front 
of him; he saw it rising up out of the ground as 
he ran, helpless, towards it. He knew what it was. 
He had returned to the prison : and he fell headlong 
under the conning tower with a scream. 

Waking in sweat, he struggled up weakly. The 
room was full of sun, and his mother stood over 
him, stroking his face and crooning to him as she 
had done when he was a child. It broke slowly 
on his mind that he had been released from prison 
the day before. 
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HOW FAIRFAX DID NOT ESCAPE. 



THE QUARRIES. 

Eighty degrees in the shade — ^and there was no 
shade ! 

"Old" Remnant perceived by a stealthy move- 
ment of his head that the warder's back was turned, 
and setting down his barrow he pulled off his cap 
and wiped his steaming head and face. The younger 
man went on swinging his pick a^ steadily as 
ever. 

The outdoor gangs had been at work nearly four 
hours under that smiting zenith, and the grey-white 
quarries were as beds of fire. Civil-guard Tuck 
went to and fro on his sentry-beat against the wall, 
the sun gleaming from the barrel of hvi x>as.. 
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Except for the rifle on Mr. Tudc's shoulder, that 
boundary wall would have seemed small enough; 
" Old " Remnant was certain he could take it at a 
vault But Mr. Tuck had once severed with a bullet 
the spine of a man who was curious to know just 
what height the wall was. I suppose the man also 
wanted to know what was on the other side of the 
wall, for in seventeen years he had not passed be- 
yond it. 

It was nearly eleven o'clock, and those horrible 
quarries under that vault of fire would grow yet 
more Promethean hot. 

" Old " Remnant went forward with his barrow ; 
a brawny convict of five- or six-and-f orty ; as fine 
as steel, the skin of his face, neck, arms, and hands 
burned almost walnut. He had a long irregular 
face, with blue eyes, straight nose, and a beautiful 
square mouth stocked with the whitest teeth. What 
hair the convict barber had left him was just passing 
from deep brown to grey. His arms were tattooed 
profusely, and he was especially proud of the death's- 
head on his right fore-arm. His knickerbocker suit 
ol drab had the yellow facings of a second-class 
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prisoner, for " Old " Remnant could never stay long 
in the first class, and the figures on his sleeve-badge 
told that he must wear that suit for ten dreadful 
years. 

He cast a look beyond the wall, the look of a 
man who would do very indiscreet things if chance 
would but give him the very tiniest opening. For, 
just beyond that paltry barrier, lay the fair world 
of freedom: cribs to crack, racecourses where you 
could bet the odds, flash houses to drink and gamble 
in all night, music halls with fine yellow-haired women 
and quiet pubs south of the Thames where you could 
enjoy a bit of cock-fighting at your ease. 

But, above everything else, it was the thirst that 
plagued him ; and " Old " Remnant's eyes were fixed 
upon the green signboard at the door of the " Plum 
and Feathers," right in the middle of the village 
street, which was just visible from the purgatorial 
quarries. Free men were in there, out of the 
accursed sun, drinking what they pleased. " Old " 
Remnant almost fancied he could hear the ale flow 
frothing into the pewter pots. Five years since he 
had raised a pewter to his lips! 
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The younger man continued steadily to swing his 
pick 

"Matey!" whispered ''Old" Remnant 

" Well ? " and you could tell by the voice that the 
younger one was a " gentleman lag," a " toff." Kis 
sleeve carried the figure 5. 

"How does teetotal stand it, matey?" 

"Oh, pretty well!" 

" Damme ! I c'd drink the bloomin' silver Thames ! " 

" Now then, old un ! " cried the warder, " youll 
catch a cold if you take it so easy there." 

"Right, sir!" chuckled "Old" Remnant, who 
could swallow a hint proffered jest-wise. 

The officer in charge of the quarries put his whistle 
to his lips and blew the " Cease work." 

" Slops on, and fall in! " said the warder of " Old " 
Remnant*s party. 

The sun smote him sorely through his stiff cap 
and serge tunic, and the sword at his belt seemed 
to scorch his leg; but not a muscle of him was 
relaxed. 

Drawing on their slop jackets, the men of each 
party formed in double file ; party advanced to join 
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party; the military guard, sweltering in their scarlet 
tunics, came behind ; and the civil guard, with their 
guns to shoot down lags, brought up the rear. Then 
the long drab column began limply to march through 
the burning quarries. 

Beside " Old " Remnant walked Fairfax, the one 
with the 5 on his sleeve. He stood two inches above 
his comrade, and was reckoned the best-looking of 
H.M. convicts in Longstaff. "Old" Remnant, who 
was fastidious in his choice of a pal, had frozen to 
Fairfax, who had sacrificed his liberty for five years 
in an hour of political sleep-walking in Ireland He 
was the only "political" on the roll of Longstaff, 
though there were two or three scores of "gentle- 
men lags," with very ungentlemanly records at their 
backs. In all that drab-coloured column, moving 
slackly through the fervid dust of the quarries, Fair- 
fax was, perhaps, the only one who had never 
stained his inmost self through the eight-and-twenty 
years of his Quixotic life. 

From the broiling grey-white quarries to the 
blistering grey yards of the prison, and up the 
asphalte slope to the parade ground. Search parade : 
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caps off, slops unbuttoned, arms outstretched, — as if 
(novels excepted) you could smuggle in a hook, or a 
file, or a saw from the quarries of LongstafI! 

The deputy governor, in from his canter by the 
river, fanned himself with his straw, and clicked a 
spur ag^nst a buttress of the clock-tower. He 
nodded to the chief warder as the parties were 
checked off, and said "Hurry up," at intervals. 

"Ah! you're wantin' that whiskey and soda, airCt 
you?" muttered "Old" Remnant "Ain't goin' to 
put me alongside of one, I expect ! " 

"Remnant," whispered Fairfax, "what's wrong 
with you this morning? Don't get in trouble." 

He had known his gang-companion only as the 
wariest and most prudent of prisoners. The warders, 
having a longer acquaintance with him, knew the 
"old un" as a very tough member when his foot 
itched for liberty. 

"I'm all right, matey," he said when the search- 
warder had passed down the line. " A bit of trouble 
would do me good just now. I can do five stretch 
comfortable, but I gets the hump after that. Matey, 
I've a notion I'm going to sling my hook." 
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" Don't be a fool," said Fairfax, sotto voce. " No 
one has ever got away alive from Longstaff." 

" Ah ! That's where the zmbition comes in, matey. 
Oh, he's amh\X\o\xSy is the old un ! " 

Three times had "Old" Remnant broken prison, 
but never from Longstaff. From Longstafif, as Fair- 
fax said, no one had ever got away alive. 



II. 

" FREEDOM-HUNGER." 

The next day was Sunday, and Sunday brought 
with it always one blessed relaxation. The prisoners, 
tongue-tied on week-days, were allowed to talk at 
exercise. 

" Old " Remnant seemed pleased with himself that 
morning; he was sedately jocular. 

" Enjoy your breakfas', matey ? " he inquired of 
Fairfax. 

" I always do." 

" Ah ! Ever think of a steak-and-onions, matey } " 
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"Well, not for breakfast" 

"H'm! It's queer, but I thought this monun' 1 
c'd do a steak-and-onions all round the dock — 
breakfas*, lunch, arftemoon tea, and seven-thirty 
dinner in my nice white choker. You ain't see me 
in a white choker, matey. Now, you're a chap that 
thinks, and I ^;rpect you've had dreams; believe in 
dreams, matey } " 

"What sort?" 

" Never mind ! 1 dreamed of a steak-and-onions, 
matey, two nights before I got out of Borstal" 

" You're on that tack still, are you ? " said Fairfax. 

" Ten years 's a long stretch, matey." 

"You've done five," said Fairfax. 

" Five's a stretch you can do on your head It's 
when you turns the corner, and sees another blasted 
five!" 

"Pull yourself together," said Fairfax. "You 
can't get out of Longstaff." 

" It's a sad waste o' time," mused " Old " Remnant ; 
"and if you come to think, it's rough on the pore 
old Queen. We cost her one-and-eight a day, 
matey, and she's got a tidy big family to find for." 
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"Perhaps we shotdd have thought of that before 
we came upon her charity." 

"I don't say but we should, matey; though it*s 
never too late to mend, as the croaker told us this 
blessed Sunday momin*." 

"Well," said Fairfax, "now that we're in for it, 
I fancy we had better accept her Majesty's charity 
for the time she has been good enough to impose 
it on us." 

"It don't seem quite the square thing. She's 
gettin' on in years, an' got a blame ex^^«sive fam'ly, 
an' you an* me's a-fattenin' on her victuals. I'm 
puttin' on flesh myself, and who's a-feedin' me.^ 
Whose table am I robbin' ? " 

" So you're going to try it, then ? Well, what's 
your plan ? " 

" I ain't ezackly fitted out the expedition, matey ; 
but I'm a-studying the chart" 

These Simday talks have been disallowed — 
perhaps not quite without reason. 

Fairfax did not much believe in " Old " Remnant's 
project, for the impregnability of Longstaff was a 
kind of proverb in all H.M. prisons; but the face 
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of that able burglar and prison-breaker was very 
studious as he sat in his cell through the afternoon 
of Sunday, with the Bible across his knees. 

" Old " Remnant was aware that every chance 
was against him, but he had seen freedom in a 
vision, and he could see nothing else. This fierce 
freedom-himger is the chief disease of convict 
prisons, and all the prison people know it well, from 
the governor down to the commonest little sneak of 
a convict in his keeping. Day and night, the lag 
hopes and pines for liberty; there is nothing but 
this longing, and the dull hope of its fulfilment, that 
solaces his bondage. For the years do not roll with 
him, they trail and slug along, and seem perpetually 
to lose their course, as if some cruel hand put back 
the clock a little and a little every day. But most 
prisoners lack the energy, and a yet greater number 
lack the courage that is wanted for the great 
attempt. For prison-breaking is not what it was. 
A Cellini, a Casanova, a Trenck, a Latude, a 
Sheppard, could scarcely eat his way out of the thin 
modem prison that is watched and haunted at every 
point, moment by moment, through every hour of 
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the twenty-four. But — old prisons or new prisons — 
every prison has its master. Bastille or pound, there 
is always one genius who has the Open Sesame. 

"Old" Remnant knew that he had the freedom- 
hunger very badly, and knew that it would get the 
better of him. When it gnawed like this, he had 
always made his rush; and three times he had 
succeeded ; but here, for the first time, he had neither 
plan nor inspiration ; he was ignorant of everything 
that was to come. His time was at hand for another 
leap at the bars; he must make that leap; but in- 
tuition lighted him no farther. 

At bed-time he was as empty of ideas as at dinner- 
time, and he wanted another twelve hotirs for quiet 
meditation. He had thought out his last escape in 
a punishment cell at Chatham. On the Monday 
morning, accordingly, he refused to muster for chapel, 
and was promptly marched to "chokey." 

"ril get it here," said "Old" Remnant, as the 
door closed upon him in the dark cell. 
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IIL 

THE BELL. 

Boom went the bell, the great bell in the tower; 
and twelve hundred convicts, less one, sat bolt up 
in their hammocks, and Ustened. Not a warder 
patrolling his hall in felt shoes, lantern in hand, but 
stood and listened to the bell. No soimd ever moves 
the prison as that does, for the screaming message 
of the bell was this : " PRISONER ESCAPED ! " 

It was perfectly dark in the cells, so, being mid- 
July, it could be nowhere near the morning; who 
had got clear in that short span of darkness? 

Fairfax alone, perhaps, divined aright. 

Every warder on night-duty in every hall glanced 
nervously at the cells aroimd and above him. He 
knew that in each of those cells a convict was sitting 
up wide-eyed, and with both ears straining; and 
whilst that bell was clanging, none could tell what 
next might happen. 
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Happy the warder who could say, "It ain't one 
of my birds ! " 

No prisoner durst quit his hammock, no warder 
could leave his hall until the door was unlocked 
from the other side by the officer of the morning. 

But every hall was silent and secure, yet still the 
bell kept shrieking: *^ Prisoner Escaped! Prisoner 
Esca-a-a-afed! Prisoner £^-CAPED! " 



IV. 

THE NIGHT-WARDER OF D. 

The new pimishment cells were in the south-east 
angle of the prison. They had been built against 
an outer wall of old Longstaff Castle, at the base 
of which, some twenty feet below the level of the 
prison, ran the small swift river Tene. This outer 
wall, almost the sole upstanding portion of the castle, 
was fashioned of enormous granite blocks, and its 
thickness throughout was nearly four feet. 

The five new pimishment cells occupied a short 
corridor, one end of which was enclosed, while at 
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the other end an iron wicket led into a little circular 
yard with very high walls, where prisoners in close 
confinement were exercised separately during one 
hour of the twenty-four. This yard communicated, 
by means of a stone passage and two other wickets, 
with D hall of the prison, and the night-warder in 
D patrolled the far corridor every fifteen minutes. 

That night-warder had just discovered that the 
dark cell into which " Old " Remnant had been 
locked in the morning was empty. He had seen 
him, a quarter of an hour earlier, apparently asleep 
on his plank. If this were strange, stranger a 
hundred times was the sight which the cell pre- 
sented. It was flawless in every part! Not a brick 
had been displaced, the floor and the ceiling were 
whole, the fastenings of the door intact. 

It is little to say that the warder was dumb- 
founded. His feeling of the matter went deeper, 
for he saw how desperately black it looked against 
himself. Miracles suspended, a prisoner does not 
pass unaided out of a double-proof cell and leave 
not a trace behind him He floats magically through 
four feet of granite wall, or — ^somebody lets him out ! 
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During twenty beats of his watch, the night- 
warder passed in review his seven years' untarnished 
service, and reckoned up his very certain chances 
of punishment. Then he did his duty, and pressed 
his finger on the electric button at the wicket. 

On the heels of the chief warder came the 
governor, and they both looked askance at that 
clean cell out of which " Old " Remnant had whisked 
himself in fifteen minutes, with neither chip nor filing 
to betray his flight 

It was then that the big bell in the tower laid its 
tongue to that tearing message of "PRISONER 
ESCAPED ! " 

The night-warder, an old salt with a faultless 
record in the navy, and a faultless one in Longstaff, 
stood a little on his dignity. The governor and the 
chief warder knew him for a very safe hand; but 
— ^here was a strong cell with not a stone displaced 
in it, from which a prisoner had vanished in fifteen 
minutes. Is prison broken and not a brick loosened, 
not a bar severed ? It is impossible to credit miracles 
in the service: the night-warder disappeared under 

arrest 

IS 
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FAIRFAX FOLLOWS "OLD" REMNANT. 

When a prisoner has escaped, the governor and 
his staff expect to be busy. The small percent- 
age of dangerous convicts, found in every prison, 
grows very warm. It is angry and envious, ripe 
for mutiny, and sore inclined to follow in the foot- 
steps of the fugitive. And every class in the prison 
— except, perhaps, that of the "blue-dress men," 
whose release is near — ^feels the disturbing influence 
of a bold escape. 

Great that day, among all the brotherhood of 
the broad arrow, was the fame of " Old " Remnant 

Fairfax was a prisoner of approved behaviour. 
He kept himself a man, as far as one may do under 
that Egyptian sway; and having sense enough to 
ignore the waspish incivilities of the type of warder 
who likes to "put the gentleman lag in bis place," 
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it was rare for him to be in trouble. In two years 
he had not once tried to find out the weak places 
in the rules — ^ favourite sport in that unsportive 
arena. 

But Fairfax had a liveUer and more personal relish 
of "Old" Remnant's flight than any other man in 
LongstafE, since he alone had been privy to the 
design; and Fairfax the self-contained had the 
fidgets as badly as anyone that morning. He hoped 
he was not going to lose his head. 

A man in one of the quarry parties struck work, 
and said they might as well let him out as "Old" 
Remnant No one except Fairfax believed that he 
had broken unassisted out of LongstafiF. 

"We'll run you in instead," said the warder of 
the mutineer, and oflF they marched him. 

Fairfax himself was twice bidden to be brisker 
with his work; Fairfax the diligent It annoyed 
him, for he was working below his form. 

All the warders were inclined to show their teeth, 
and when a much-fretted warder does this it may 
be nasty for the lag within his reach. Fairfax had 
no mjnd tQ t§ke fire if l^e could help it, but all 

»5' 
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tempers were touchwood that morning, and the 
pricking heat did not soothe Ihem. 

"Keep step there, won't you! What's come to 
you this morning?" 

This was addressed to Fairfax on the march oflF 
from the quarries. Fairfax was aware that his step 
was perfect 

•* Be hanged to you ! " 

The imprudent answer had left his tongue almost 
before his mind had framed it 

"Very well, my boy! " came the ominous retort 

Early as it was, the chief warder had dealt with 
a number of petty cases (the governor holds his 
court later), and his temper, too, was on the down 
grade. " Abusive language " to an officer, as striking 
too deeply at discipline, is never condoned in prison. 
But Fairfax had a very clean bill of conduct, and 
the grey-bearded chief warder, despite his imwonted 
irritation, was not disposed to make this a case for 
the governor. 

"A prisoner of your station and education," he 
said, " is expected to keep a civil tongue in his head, 
even when his temper is a little tried. Perhaps 
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twenty-four hours' solitary confinement! with plain 
fare, will be long enough for you to get this lesson 
by heart*' 

As penalties are meted out, this was a mild one ; 
many a man has been tied to the triangles for a hot 
retort upon a warder. ^ 

Fairfax, then, instead of returning to his own cell, 
was haled away to " chokey,'* Chokey, the punish- 
ment cell, is no longer the *' black hole *' of the old 
days, but it is very still and dismal, and twilight 
reigns there through all the gaudy noons of summer, ^ 
A deal plank is the only furniture, there is nothing 
to read* and " plain " is a generous description of 
the fare, Chokey was tmusually full that day 
(thanks, in the main, to " Old *' Remnant's example), 
or the apartment which had been assigned to Fairfax 
might have been sealed — for particular reasons. 

As he took in its soUd proportions, his eye grow- 
ing reconciled to the murk, his spirit within him did 
obeisance to the genius of '^ Old " Remnant. What 
a man^ to have eluded such a fastness! Fairfax 
examined the iron-plated door, sounded the cement 
^ ^^ dftrk celli have been abolished since Ihb was WTiUen.^T. H. 
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flooring with his foot, and smote the walls softly 
with his hand How was it done? Kad "Old" 
Remnant bribed his warder after all? If not, then 
the annals of prison-breaking held no feat worthy 
of a place with this. 

It struck Fairfax as curious that the wall facing 
the door, which appeared to be of granite, was not 
whitewashed like the other walls ; but he remembered 
that these cells were scarcely out of the hands of 
the convict builders. 

A trap in the door fell inwards, and dinner was 
served: lib. of bread with water; the sybarites in 
the ordinary cells were feasting on stewed mutton 
and hot potatoes. Fairfax stretched himself upon 
his plank, and contemplated the luxury of a noon- 
day's sleep. He had eaten only half his bread, and 
he was hungry; but he was also wearier than he 
had supposed, and sleep came easily. 

As he slept he dreamed that a voice rose from 
beneath him, and even in his dream he was conscious 
that he turned over and strained his ear. Then 
the voice grew clearer, and it said, close to him and 
guite ^^dxc^y-^'' Remnant ! 'Old' Remnant!'' 
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Still dreaming, he beheld "Old" Remnant lying 
in a swoon on a narrow, spiral stairway, between 
two walls, and it was pitchy dark. Dreaming, he 
arose, and groped his way downwards, touched 
Remnant, and passed him, imtil, at a bend in the 
spiral passage, he saw, far below, a point of 
light like a pin hole. He cried aloud cheerily, and 
awoke. 

He must have slept away ten hours of his sentence, 
for the cell was as black as the stairway of his 
dream, and he could see the twinkle of the gas in 
the corridor. Hearing the warder coming on his 
roimd, he lay still upon his plank. 

If he had known at that moment that he was 
in the cell from which " Old " Remnant had escaped 
the night before I 

The warder passed and returned albng his beat 

Then Fairfax sat up and listened, certain that a 
call was coming. It came, rising as it had risen 
in his dream, from some spot beneath him. Scarcely 
audible at first, it mounted higher, and became a 
distinct cry of— 

"Remnant! 'Old' Remnant!" 
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"It's the man himself!" said Fairfax, under his 
breath, 

A pause, and the cry was repeated: 

" Remnant ! ' Old ' Remnant ! " 

It was no spook. Fairfax knew the voice ; " Old " 
Remnant, alive, but still imprisoned, lay somewhere 
imdemeath. 

The warder had evidently heard nothing; the 
voice had made no sound beyond the ribbed and 
plated door of the cell 

When the warder had passed a second time, 
Fairfax slid down from his plank bed, and went 
cautiously on hands and knees over the narrow area 
of the floor, pressing it closely, inch by inch. Then 
he moved both hands slowly over the surface of the 
granite wall. But what he looked for he did not find. 

He spent half an hour at this task, creeping back 
to his plank at the sound of the warder's foot; 
and twice again he heard " Old " Remnant calling. 

For a last move, when the felt shoes had shuffled 
off a third time, Fairfax set his back close against the 
granite wall, and edged his way inch by inch along 
it 
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Midway between the two side-walls, the wall at his 
back seemed to give. He laid all his weight against 
it, and the granite sank behind him like a cushion. 
Turning round, he pressed one finger on the spot 
that gave, and the solid wall opened to his touch. 

The mystery was solved; the two prisoners had 
happened on a secret spring which no finger had 
found for three hundred years. 



VI. 

HOW FAIRFAX DID NOT ESCAPE. 

Fairfax reckoned that he had from ten to fifteen 
minutes for the business of exploring. Stuffing into 
his pocket the half -loaf of bread he had preserved 
(for "Old" Remnant, if he had trapped himself 
below, must be hungry as a rat), he pushed open 
the solid door in the solid wall, and peered down. 
It was as black as he had dreamed it, but he could 
just make out the narrow stairs. 

Stepping out, he drew the door close, but was 
careful not to shut it, as " Old " Remnant must have 
done. 
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Time was everything, and Fairfax called softly 
upon the burglar by name. No answer. The "old 
un," if he were there, was evidently in doubt Again 
Fairfax called, and this time he added his own 
name. Somewhere from the dark below, the answer 
came — 

"It ain't you, matey, is it?" 

"Yes, where are you?" 

"Slipped down the steps, and thought Fd broke 
my blooming back. Fairly nabbed this time, 
matey ! " 

" We'll see about that directly," said Fairfax, who 
knew that the hidden passage must issue some- 
where. 

He felt his way down until he came upon " Old " 
Remnant at an angle of the stairs. 

"Are you badly hurt?" he asked 

"No, I seem all right now; but I'm that sharp 
set, matey ! " 

Fairfax produced his half-loaf. 

" What made you call ? " 

"Well, matey, I reckoned the 'cat' was better 
than buryin' alive," 
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Fear, hunger, and that narrow passage of darkness 
had almost cowed " Old " Remnant 

"Where's the 'screw'?" he asked again. 

"He had just passed when I slipped out At 
the worst, we can go back, but we've a few minutes 
yet" 

" But how the 'ell did you get here, matey? Fancy 
you in chokey ! " 

"I'll tell you that when there's time; I'm going 
to see where we are first" 

As he spoke he made another step downwards. 

"Old" Remnant, losing his foothold, falling, 
swooning, and coming to his senses with flie fright- 
ful conviction that he had buried himself alive, had 
shouted in the desperate hope that he might be 
rescued and retaken. 

But at the moment of his fall he was within a 
few feet of liberty. 

Some half-dozen steps brought Fairfax to the 
bottom of the flight Here, however, the way was 
barred by another mass of stone; but Fairfax, re- 
membering the point of light his dream had revealed 
to him, groped until he came upon a small round 
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hole in the walL Was this another doo: with a 
spring? He pressed, and it yielded as the wall of 
the cell had done! 

"Qtiick!" he whispered to "Old" Remnant, but 
before the burglar had descended, Fairfax had the 
second door open. In another moment they stood 
together by the swift-running Tene. The governor's 
boat lay moored at the bank. Liberty at last! 

For both.? 

No ; for one only. 

Even as he stood there, Fairfax had taken his 
resolve. For the burglar, at war with all authority, 
freedom at any price; but the course which was 
natural to "Old" Remnant was denied to the 
political. For a moment, with the sweet air of 
freedom in* his nostrils, and the thought of the 
quarries on the morrow, flight tempted him — ^but 
he could not steal away with the felon. 

He judged that he had still some two or three 
minutes left him. 

Silently pointing to the boat, he held out hia 
hand to " Old " Remnant 

Astonishment was writ in capitals on those not- 
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repellent features, but Fairfax gave his man no time 
for words. 

" Good-bye, old chap, and good-luck ! " he said, 
and slipping behind "Old" Remnant — ^whom he 
never saw again — ^he made fast the door in the 
wall. 

Then he moimted to his cell, and closing noise- 
lessly behind him the second of those magic doors, 
he stretched himself once more upon his plank. 

The night-warder approached the door on tip-tde, 
peeped in, and passed on. 
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THE FOOTPRINT OF PRINCESS 
TRUBETSKOI. 

Two things were to note in respect of the round 
which Captain Strode, Governor of John Howard 
Prison, N.W., made on a gusty morning of March. 
The first, that it was an early hour for him; the 
second, that he had put on his uniform in place of 
the old tweed shooting jacket which he wore in 
ordinary. These things being observed, the staff 
concluded that Somebody was coming. 

The common tourist of prisons arrives with a 
printed order from the Home Office, which allows 
him to walk through the building at a, stated hour 
in the company of a " principal '* warder, who shows 
him the clean corridors, the cleaner cells, and the 
prisoners, who are cleanest of all. The visitor may 
not speak to the prisoners amd the prisoners may 
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not speak to the visitor, who goes away thinkin 
that prison is a very clean, quiet place — ^which it i 
But the governor does not put off his shootin 
jacket 

Having finished his round, Captain Strode calle 
a parade of the warders who were not on duty ao 
inspected them carefully in the outer square of tl 
prison. Dismissing them, he turned to his chi 
warder and said: "I will go through C again." 

"Yes, sir." 

Chief warder Sykes, stout and florid, his gn 
beard trimmed to a point, knew no more than tl 
rest who was the Somebody that was tmquestionab 
coming. 

The steel-barred gate of C hall was unlocks 
again, and the governor and the chief ward 
entered. Oh, the silence and the cleanliness of the 
halls! If one could shout or sing out once, or sp 
a bucket of water over that spotless concrete ! T 
noiseless, shining hall, with its three tiers of ce 
on either side, had the faint smell of clean but cag 
humanity. There were three hundred prison( 
locked in C — ^three hundred all but the half doz 
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whom a warder was teaching to stitch bags at a 
table in the centre of the long narrow ward. 

The governor stopped at a cell on the left side. 

" Open OrlolFs door," he said to the chief warder, 
and the key turned in the lock, and the governor 
went in. 

A sallow little wiry man sat at an iron hand-loom 
weaving towels. He let the beam go and stood up 
to attention, his hands at his sides, as the governor 
entered 

" Any complaints, OrlofF ? " 

"No complaints, sir," answered the prisoner, who 
wore the knickerbodcer suit of a convict as dis- 
tinguished from the trouser suit of a short-term man. 
"Your English prisons are too comfortable." His 
English was fluent, with a foreigner's stress on the 
wrong syllables. 

" More comfortable than the Russian ones ? " 

"Much more comfortable than the Russian ones, 
sir." 

"Then I hope you won't be making the change 

again just yet" 

Sentenced recently for a crime of violence in 

16 
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England, the prisoner OrloflF lay under suspicion c 
complicity in a worse affair in Russia. He smiled. 

"It will be time for me to think of that si 
when I have finished my sentence here. I am ver 
comfortable here." 

Returning to his office, Captain Strode said brief!; 
to his chief warder: 

"A lady to visit the prison this morning. Th 
Princess TrubetskoL Russian. She will be her 
at eleven." 

It is a rule of the Home Office, very rarely de 
parted from, that no lady may visit the male sid 
of H.M. prisons. If she is unhappy enough to b 
the wife, sister, or lover of a convict she sees hie 
at an interval of months in the visitors' room, wit] 
a warder at her elbow — she is never admitted withii 
the prison proper. During the service of chie 
warder Sykes one very august lady had been con 
ducted as a visitor through the halls, and no other. 

But the chief warder had taken to himself th< 
governor's habit of silence. He waited for a fiurthe 
word, but Captain Strode walked ahead and Seuc 
nothing. Mr. Sykes followed him to the door oi 
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his office under the colonnade, with the pretty little 
garden plot in front, just against the boundary wall 
of the prison. Captain Strode passed into his ofiBce 
without a word. 

" Very well, sir," said the chief warder, and with- 
drew. 

Within, as without, there is no superfluity of 
ornament in prison (an economy which is, perhaps, 
not wholly of the wisest), and except for its pieces 
of strictly utilitarian furniture, the governor's room 
was only less bare than the cell he had just quitted 
The unpapered walls, tinted a feeble mauve, had 
for their sole embellishments a map of England, a 
copy of the rules, and the table of the warders' 
hours ; and the contents of the bookcase of varnished 
deal included nothing more alluring than a Blue 
Book. The governor's table was heaped with 
papers, and the papers, like the books, were mostly 
blue. Unlocking his drawer. Captain Strode took 
from it a letter (blue again) and a telegram. 

The letter, which carried the printed address of 
the Home OfiBce and the legend " Private and Con- 
fidential," was exactly a fortnight old ; the telegram 
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had been received by Captain Strode that momin) 
The letter, to which was affixed a signature wf 
known in the service, ran to the effect that H.1 
Commissioners of Prisons had granted special pe 
mission to the Princess Anna Trubetskoi to vis 
John Howard Prison on any day and at any hoi 
of her choice. One sentence in the letter was giv< 
the dignity of a thin underline: — ^''The Prince 
may express a desire to ispeak with the convi 
Orloff, and if this request is made it need not 1 
refused." The letter was at once a formal manda 
from the Home Office and a word of friendly i 
struction to the governor, who stood in favo 
at headquarters as a safe old watch-dog of tl 
service. 

The telegram, addressed from Claridge's Hot 
said briefly that Princess Trubetskoi would visit t) 
prison that morning. 

It wanted fifteen minutes of eleven when t! 
governor had given a final glance at these dispatch< 
but he had no further orders to issue. His pris< 
was ready for inspection. 

He felt a rather special interest in the comi 
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of the Princess Anna Trubetskoi, but it was in no 
sense the interest of gallantry. The governor was 
a bachelor of fifty, with nothing of the beau in his 
appearance — short, thick-set, and small-eyed, but 
with a skin of diamond clearness. There was no 
thought in his mind of an aesthetic appeal when he 
put off his shooting jacket for liis imiform. The 
interest of the governor in the Princess was strictly 
and entirely professional. She was known to him 
merely as an amateur of prisons, who had visited 
(with the especial approval, it was hinted, of the 
Imperial Government) every gaol of note in Europe. 
Her hostility to Nihilism was equalled only by her 
zest of penal reform, and Captain Strode was enter- 
taining himself with the assurance that she had seen 
no prison which would bear comparison with his. 

On the stroke of eleven the gate-warder presented 
himself at the governor's door, saluted, and tendered 
a visiting card. Scarcely glancing at it. Captain 
Stiode rose and followed his messenger to the outer 
gate of the prison, where a small neat brougham 
with dark blue wheels awaited permission to enter 
beneath the archway. Captain Strode, standing at 
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the wicket in the great double door, signalled the 
ccachman to advance; the door was thrown open, 
the carriage passed in, and the door was closed and 
locked behind it 

An upright, soldier-like young man, with his dark 
moustache brushed out straight, stepped from the 
brougham and bowed to the governor as he handed 
out the lady. She was not an inch above the 
medium height, and the loose sack jacket with the 
collar that came above the ears seemed rather to 
accentuate than to conceal the slimness of the figure 
within. What a pallid face showed through the 
light veil, and how strained the look it wore ! Seem- 
ingly, the Princess had not passed emotionless 
through the prisons of Europe. The straight, 
black-brown hair that showed a little underneath 
her toque was slightly touched with grey, and the 
ivory cheeks bore two little lines, running from the 
corners of the eyes to the comers of the mouth. 
Yet the face was that of a woman below thirty. 
She had the eyes, thought the governor, of the 
Nihilist Orloff. 

He doffed his cap of office as he said to her: 
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"I have your card, madame; and you, doubtless, 
have your passport" 

"Ah, you are so strict, monsieur le gouvemeur," 
and the wan face was lighted by the sweetest smile. 
" I did not know that I should need it, but I brought 
it" 

The Princess drew from an inner pocket, and 
handed to the governor, a long blue envelope. 
Captain Strode, through his gold spectacles, skimmed 
the enclosure. 

"And this gentleman, madame, is your brother, 
Captain Ponidtieff , who is mentioned in the letter ? " 
It was the customary missive in the fine round hand 
of the Home Office, signed with the spreading quill 
of the secretary of H.M. Commissioners. 

"My brother, monsieur," said the Princess Tru- 
betskoL "You make me feel as if I were in St 
Petersburg." 

" A compliment, madame ! I think, however, that 
we are now quite in order." 

He handed the official letter to his chief warder, 
who passed it to the gate-warder, who gave it to 
the warder at the door of the reception room on the 
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right, who doubtless did the proper thing by it 
The chief warder opened the light iron gate just 
beyond the big outer door of the prison^ and the 
governor and his visitors passed through. At once 
the Princess became an animated being. Not often 
before had the governor of Sir John Howard Prison 
been so famously catechised. 

** This is the model prison of London, monsieur, 
is it not?" She paused on the gravel path, her 
eyes everywhere. 

** It is the newest, madame, and the best that we 
have been able to build so far." 

"Who built it?" 

" Every stone was set up by convict labour." 

" Y raiment! But how did you secure your 
prisoners before the wall was raised?" 

"We had a little wooden hoarding enclosing the 
ground, madame, and a wise governor." 

*'And nobody escaped?" 

"Nobody attempted." 

" You have notions of discipline," said the Princess. 

"We have been trying for fifty years to better 
them, madame," returned the governor. 
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Wherever they stopped the Princess renewed her 
questions. Captain Poniitieff, who had scarcely any 
English, said little but observed keenlyi and required 
his sister to translate most of the governor's replies- 
The military bearing of the warders seemed greatly 
to impress him> and he made his sister ask whether, 
in the event of an assault, they relied solely upon 
their batons. The governor asured him they had no 
other weapon. In the great airy kitchen the white- 
capped and white-aproned warder-cook presented 
them with pannikins of the soup that was being 
served for dinner, "Ver' fme soupT' said Captain 
PoniatiefF, his first complete sentence in English, 
The comparative cheerfubiess of the cells (into each 
of whichj the governor observed, the sun penetrated 
at some hour of the day) pleased the Princess. 
Captain Ponidtieff thought them not quite soUd 
enough. 

** Yet we have no escapes, sir,*' said Captain Strode, 

" Pas d evasions, mon cher," interpreted the 
Princess, and her brother smiled politely. 

The Princess asked whether there were no worse 
cells in the prison than the ones they had inspected 
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She was aware that the English Government no 
longer tolerated dungeons, but she had heard of 
punishment cells called "black holes." A punish- 
ment cell was promptly imlocked. It was bare, 
except for a plank bed, and very dim, but the 
torture of darkness was not felt there. The cell 
chanced to be tenanted by a middle-aged Malay, 
who was seated on the edge of his wooden bed 
twirling his thumbs. 

The patience of the governor endured all 
questions and all criticisms, for the further he led 
his visitors the more was he convinced that the 
triumph of John Howard Prison was great. The 
Princess, indeed, made no scruple to say that she 
had not seen its like. The workshops, where trades 
were in progress or in course of being taught, were 
inspected; and last of all, the library, among the 
contents of which a few volumes in French and a 
Spanish grammar attracted notice. 

The Princess was curious to know whether books 
in foreign languages were often asked for. 

" Our educated prisoners," answered the governor, 
"read everything they can get hold of; here is a 
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French history which, as you may see, has passed 
through many hands. The librarian, our chaplain, 
is asked now and then for a book in some language 
almost unheard of.** 

"I do not suppose you have any books in 
Russian?" said the Princess. 

"I think not, madame. Your country does not 
supply us with many prisoners ; though, by the way, 
we have a Russian in our keeping just now. I 
don't know what his taste in reading is, but he reads 
English as easily as I do." 

"A Russian?" said the Princess. "Who is he, 
monsieur?" 

"The man Orlofif is serving the first months of 
his sentence here." 

"You do not mean!" The Princess flushed 
angrily. 

"Tu entends?" she said to her brother. "Ce 
vilain d'Orloff est id." 

" Tiens ! " he exclaimed. ** We have seen him ? " 

The governor explained that a convict spent the 
first nine months of his sentence in separate confine* 
ment, leaving his cell only for chapel and exercise. 
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•But we passed the cell," he ccmtinued, "not fi^ 
minutes ago. You shall see the man, if you please 

From the moment that OrlofiPs name had fallen tl 
Princess had shown all the excitement of indignatioi 

This man, monsieur," she said to the govemo 
"is canaille^ base, vile. He is of the Nihilists, an 
in Russia we know what he has done. What h 

has done here is little, but in Russia !" T 

her brother she said abruptly, "Veux tu le voir 
M. le gouvemeur nous accorde la permission." 

Captain Ponidtieff, less moved than his sistei 
seemed not over-eager to embrace the offer. "Fo 
you to say," said he, shrugging his shoulders. 

" Are you sure, monsieur, that it is Orloff } " askec 
the Princess. 

"For myself," replied the governor, "I never set 
eyes on him till he was brought here. As far as 
I know, this is his first sentence in England. I may 
tell you, however, that since his admission here he 
has been seen by Russian, French, and English 
detectives, two of whom are prepared to swear that 
he is the Orloff who is wanted in Russia for the 
affair which the Princess seems to hint at There 
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has been some talk of raising the question of extra- 
dition ; but I don't quite see how that can be dealt 
with until he has settled his account in this country. 
He was sentenced at the Old Bailey to five years' 
penal servitude." 

" Allons ! " said the Princess with an effort. " I 
will see him — ^but I wish I had not known that he 
was here." 

" Come, then, madame," said the governor. " We 
have not twenty steps to go. The man is lodged 
in the hall we have just passed through, quite close 
to the door." 

They descended from the library, a room near 
the governor's office^ to the colonnade or covered 
way which communicated with the first hall of the 
prison. Rain was falling, but there were not six 
yards to traverse in the open. The gate or grille 
of light iron bars which shut off C hall from the 
rest of the prison was unlocked again, and Captain 
Strode stopped at the cell marked twenty-three. 

"It is a matter of form, madame," he said, as he 
shook out a key from his bunch ; " but I must ask 
you to give me your word that you will hand no 
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written message to the prisoner^ nor any tool or 
wea^xn." 

" Monstenr," said the Princess TmbelBkoi " I gave 
you the only paper that I had ; I never cany tools, 
and I have no weapon.** 

" You see." said the governor, with a snule, as he 
tamed his Icey in the lode of cell twenty-three, " in 
prison, we are the niost timid of people. The maxim 
of the Home OfiKce is, that 'Suspicion sleeps at 
wisdom's gate.' " It was Captain Strode's one quo- 
tation from the poets. 

As he threw open the door of the cell, little Orloflf 
looked up from his loom. 

" LJi, la! I not moch like," said Captain Ponidtieff, 
as his sister went in alone. " OrlofiE ? No ; I trost 
him never." 

The Princess had left the door ajar; but the 
nerves of Captain Ponidtieff, who had held himself 
so reserved, seemed now on edge. He fluttered in 
a fidget to and fro in front of the cell door, drew 
the governor away, led him back, and said per- 
petually, "You think safe? Orloff! In Russia we 
should tie some chains at him" 
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Then, as if ashamed of his nervousness for his 
sister, Captain Ponidtieff, with a Herculean effort 
at English, launched desperately into praise of the 
prison. 

"Ver* fine preesen! We viseet many preesen — 
France, Jairmany, Eetaly, Swedain. The Princess, 
she go all the time in preesens. But Zhon Hovard! 
No ; it is not to make compareesen. C'est la prison 
des prisons. Dam splendid ! " 

" Canaille, va ! " And there was a sound from cell 
twenty-three as if a blow were struck. 

"Parbleu! I knew!" said Captain Ponidtieff, but 
the governor was first at the cell's door. 

The Princess Trubetskoi stumbled across the 
threshold, leaving, through the half-opened door, a 
glimpse of Orloff crouched in a comer of the cell. 

The governor swung-to the door with a crash. 
The breach of discipline had changed him quickly 
into the offended gaoler. 

*' Madame," he said brusquely, "I do not allow 
one of my warders to lay a hand upon a prisoner. If 
you were insulted, your remedy was with me.** 

"Pardon," murmured the Princess. She had 
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thrown herself, trembling from head to foot, upon 
her brother's shoulder. " Pardon/' she repeated. 
*' He knew me, and insulted me, and I struck him." 
The very timbre of her voice was altered. 

But the governor, too, had been insulted, and his 
dignity was impenetrable. 

"' Aliens \ *' said Captain Ponldtieff, raising his 
sister. *' It must an apology to monsieur le Gouver- 
neur, A woman — mais, that acts tou jours trop i la 
hate!" 

" Madame will probably not wish to stay longer/' 
said Captain Strode, 

The Princess remained silent and quivering on 
her brother's shoulder 

Captain Strode led the way to the gate of the 
ward, and thence straight towards the outer door 
of the prison. The rain had not ceased; it was a 
dull procession; and the Princess, her arm tight in 
her brother*s, let her fine skirt trail over the sodden 
path Under the archway, between the inner and 
the outer gates, the brougham waited for them. 

At the inner gate stood the chief warder, and as 
he opened it the Governor stood aside to let his 
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visitors pass. In the act of following them, his 
attention was arrested by a very curious mark upon 
the wet gravel. Captain Strode's eyes blazed, and 
a terrible look crossed his face, but in a moment he 
was cool again. By a gesture scarcely perceptible, 
he showed the chief warder what he had seen on 
the path ; then quietly to him : " The black case 
from my cupboard — quick ! ** 

What Captain Strode had seen was that each 
step the Princess Trubetskoi had taken, between C 
hall and the gate she had just passed through, had 
left upon the wet gravel the impress of the broad 
arrow, which is cut in the sole of every convict's 
shoe! 

Captain Ponidtieff had already handed his sister 
into the brougham, 

" I believe I must detain you one moment longer," 
said the governor, approaching the door. " It is the 
rule in our prisons for visitors to sign their names. 
The book is here in the reception room," indicating 
a door immediately opposite to the door of the 
brougham. 

The Princess seemed to hesitate, but as the 

17 
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governor offered her his hand to alight she roused 
herself and stepped out 

As they entered the reception room, where the 
visitors* book stood open on the desk, the duel 
warder entered behind them. What did he hold 
which caught the eye of Captain Pondtieff, whose 
hand went like a flash to a pocket of his overcoat ? 
"Hands up! You're covered!" said the chiel 
warder. 

The Princess, who had taken up the pen to write 
her name, turned swiftly and looked along the barre. 
of Mr. Sykes's revolver. With a cry, half-horroi 
and half -despair, she threw up her hands and reeled 
against the desk. The governor stepped beside the 
chief warder, took from his other hand the felloi^ 
of the pointed weapon, and raising his whistle tc 
his lips he blew a summons. The gate warder was 
on the scene in a moment. 

" Handcuff and bring here at once the prisoner is 
C 23," said the governor. 

"I don't know what birds we have trapped, Mr 
Sykes," he added, "but in a minute or two we wij| 
ask the lady to remove her veil" 
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At this point the Princess found a strained and 
feeble voice. "What is it?" she said. "What 
does this mean ? " 

" Madame or sir," returned the governor, " for at 
the moment I will not swear to your sex — ^it is a 
simple question of the shoes that you are wearing. 
I fancy that your bootmaker has somehow contrived 
to identify you with one of my prisoners. A mis- 
take? We shall clear it up in a moment" 

A tap on the door, and two warders led in a 
grotesque little figure. He or she was correct in 
the timic and knickerbockers of the convict, but his 
or her legs were cased in silk, and the feet in patent 
leather shoes. 

The lost game told its own disastrous tale. 
" H'm ! " said Captain Strode, " not quite quick 
enough at the change, eh? Very sad. Very sad, 
upon my word; but these little matters are difficult 
to bring off neatly. Has either of you any state- 
ment to make here, or will you wait till we get to 
Bow Street? Plenty of time before the court 
rises." 

They are used in prison to the aspect of suffering, 

17* 
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but the tragedy of the three was rather pitiftil to 
behold. The handcuffed and disrobed "Princess/* 
limp between the two warders, turned a face of 
passionate sympathy upon the "Princess," standing 
quite as limply at the desk. Wrecked — wrecked and 
grounded! But the little creature in the handcuffs 
was thinking only of the little creature against- the 
desk, for whom freedom had been so nearly won. 

"Captain Ponidtieff" still held himself defiantly, 
and looked as though — ^had his companions been 
armed a'5 he was — ^he would have led a rush for 
the gate. As it was, there were two very ready 
revolvers to be reckoned with, and warders were 
now swarming at the door. To make the attempt 
would be like smiting the sea with a sword. 

"Come," he said to Orloff and the "Princess." 
"It is done with us. We fight not to-day." 

A noise of heavy wheels rolled in under the arch- 
way — ^the first prison van with prisoners from the 
police courts. 

" Handcuff Orloff and the other," said the governor. 
"The van will wait What, Orloff"— as the steel 
circlets were slipped upon the Uttle figure in the Paris 
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jacket — ^"and you found John Howard so much 
more comfortable than the Russian prisons!" 

As the prisoners were led out from the reception 
room, the gate warder handed a telegram to the 
governor. 

It read : " Scotland Yard, — Orloff's brother will 
visit the prison to-day disguised as Princess Tru- 
betskoi!^ 
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MISS CULLENDER'S LAMB. 

" Her manners had not that repose 
Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere." 

—-Tennyson. 

"I'M very sorry to see you back again, Bone," said 
the wardress. 

"Don't you go gittin' your hair off about me, 
miss," returned the prisoner. 

She was getting her own hair off, not in the sense 
of metaphor, as she spoke. It may be superfluous 
to observe that the rules do not allow a prisoner to 
address an officer in this style ; but when the officer 
is a little bit of a thing, and the culprit an impenitent 
giantess, it is not well to be always thinking of the 
rules. 

" You promised us you were going to live quietly ; 
you know you did," 
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"Changed me mind." 

"And Tm really afraid, Bone, that you have not 
learned better manners/' 

" Come back to get a hextra polish on 'em, p'r'aps. 
Oh, it's a rare shop for manners, ain't it, miss? 
An' I reckon you've about took enough off of 
me. 

"I shall finish sooner, if you will sit still. Well, 
now that you are back, I do hope, Bone, you are 
not going to be very troublesome." 

"Ah! That depends, miss. I'm goin' to beave 
accordin*. If they comes any of their tricksy- 
wicksies; if they don't let me wear me cap same 
as I fancies it; if they gits messin' of the vittles; 
if they keeps back my letters to the 'Ome 
Sekkatary; if they don't jolly well let me have 
my little smash when I feels like it; if they 
reports me more than once a week; if they starts 
me schoolin' agen with a blame spellin'-book ; 
if " 

"There, Bone, I think that will do. You know 
quite well the rules about talking." 

"An' hif,'' continued the prisoner, with asperity, 
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"I ain't never allowed to finish me little say same 
as any other lady ^^ 

"Bone," said the mild-voiced wardress, "do you 
remember what you promised Miss Cullender the 
day you went out ? " 

" Lor' bless me, miss, if I hadn't clean bang f ergot 
her! Fergit Miss Cullender? Well, I'm a black 
bad 'im, an* no error! Miss, my dear, how is me 
angel Miss Cullender?" 

" I'm sorry to tell you she has gone, Bone. She 
left us a month ago. Now do try and behave as 
you used to do." 

But the entreaty was ill-timed. 

"What!" cried the giantess. "I don't believe 
it! Where is she? Where's Miss Cullender — me 
own Miss Cullender ? " 

" Hush, hush ! Be quiet, Bone, do I The matron 
will be here, and I shall have to report you on your 
very first night" 

" Rip-port me ! " with a scream of contempt in 
crescendo. " Go and report me, you low little hussy ! 
A dam lot I care ! Ain't I made 'em report me and 
report me till they was sick on it? Where's Miss 
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Cullender? Fetch the men in and run me into the 
darks.* Put the waiskit on me, and the darbies 
too. If Miss Cullender's gone, I lay I make a smash 
of it to-night!" 

The great swarthy creature was upright now and 
bellowing, her hair lying in black wisps about her 
feet The little wardress, not a bit afraid, was con- 
sidering her course. She knew that Bone would 
very likely fall to biting when she had finished 
barking, but on the female side they are more 
familiar with parleyings than on the male side, where 
the " cat " is always under the governor's coat-tails ; 
and the wardress, although very angry now, was 
still for a via media, A door at the end of the 
long, bare room opened, and Madam Bone wheeled 
about, flaming, for a re-encounter with her old 
enemy, the matron. But the matron did not appear. 

Instead, there drifted in two wardresses, carrying 
between them the flaccid figure of a young prisoner 
in a swoon. Like Bone, she was evidently a fresh 

* Officers from the male side are occasionally summoned to the 
female side, to take a violent woman into charge. ** The darks " are 
the old-fashioned punishment cells, the use of which, I have said, 
has been entirely discontinued. — T. H. 
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arrival, for her light brown hair was still untouched 
under the prison cap.* She seemed not above 
twenty years of age, small and slender, with rather 
pretty, irregular features ; and the brown serge dress 
under the blue check apron seemed maliciously to 
mock a virginal soft outline. There were tear stains 
on the face. 

"There's a cruel sight for you!" said Bone. 
" Started on the pore yoimg thing already, have 
you? Send her 'ome to her mother." 

" Hold your tongue ! " said the first wardress. 
"If you speak another word, you'll be reported, as 
you deserve to be. — ^Why have you brought this girl 
here?" she inquired 

"She's just passed through reception," said one 
of the two wardresses. " I was bringing her to have 
her hair cut, and she fainted in the corridor. Miss 
Bronston helped me carry her in." 

The first wardress — ^herself such another little 
countrified slender thing as the fainting prisoner — 
glided across the room, and stooped over the un- 

' It is as well to state that the horrid practice of cutting the 
hair of female prisoners has been quite discarded 
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fortunate with a sister's face of pity, not noted of 
the defiant Bone. 

"She must not stay here. You must please take 
her up to the infirmary, and let the doctor see her 
at once." 

The other two wardresses raised their weak 
burden again, the door closed behind them, and the 
interruption was at an end 

"Give us quite a turn, miss, didn't it?" observed 
Bone, but no answer was accorded. 

" Ho ! Leastways it give me a turn," continued 
Bone; "but I expect Fm kind of soft We ain't 
all built the same, an' that's a fact An' now, miss, 
if you're done makin' a holy show of me, I'll with- 
draw to me apartment, if you please ; and just a slice 
of buttered toast an' a kipper to me tecu" 

There was a moaning in the officers' mess-room 
upon the word of Bone's return. It was two years 
since she had gone out, in a mood of elegant 
humility, taking with her a prayer-book, the gift of 
her good genius, Miss Cullender. Where was that 
prayer-book now ? Or, what was more to the point, 
where were the fruits of Miss Cullender's ministra- 
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tions, which, dating from her first black eye, closed 
in the hour of grace which saw the gates shut 
on Bone, with infinite promises of good on her 
part ? 

" Oh ! " said a wardress, dipping into the jam 
which made a treat on pay-day, "if only Miss 
Cullender would come back ! " 

"Well, that's no use, because she won't," from 
the other side of the table. "You don't give up 
being matron to come back and play angel to Bone. 
Has anyone seen the brute?" 

"It's enough to have heard her for the present 
Miss Aylmer was cropping her hair, and she roared 
out she'd make a smash of it to-night because Miss 
Cullender had gone. I vote we keep her in the 
darks all the time. Do you remember the fashion 
she set in suicides ? " 

" Gracious, yes ! " cried a chief wardress at the 
head of the table. " I had her hall. Tied her stay- 
lace round her neck, and sat down to wait the next 
comer. The night after, just as I had come off 
duty, I was called down again, and there were thirty- 
five idiots sitting on their beds> their eyes out of 
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their heads, half-throttled in their stay-laces. Ugh! 
I wish I was out of it" 

A young wardress entered the mess-room in a 
flurry, and took the nearest chair. " There's a beairt 
just come in from reception," said she, " thirty feet 
high, as big as a town hall, and as black as blacking. 
She's on her back in the cell, pounding the door 
with her feet, and yelling for Miss Cullender. Who's 
Miss Cullender?" 

"This was Miss Cullender's lamb, my dear," 
replied somebody. "Miss Cullender was the only 
one on the staff who could put a ribbon round her 
neck, and Miss Cullender's gone." 

But in the course of the evening Bone haxi once 
more forgotten her Miss Cullender, and was vocifera- 
ting a new grievance. The tenant of a neighbouring 
cell had voiced a shrill protest against the uproar, 
and Bone, having recognised the voice, had promptly 
demanded the ejection of its owner. 

"It's that Tib!" she shrieked. "Put her out of 
it. D'ye 'ear, some on you screws? Strike me blue! 
Put that convick somewheres else. I won't 'ave the 
toad next door to me. Where's the screw that should 
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be sneakin' this ward? You're there right enough 
when you ain't wanted, — ^blast the lot on you ! Shove 
that Tib in the darks, an' gag her ! Ain't I goin* to 
get no sleep? Til show you! " 

A new demonstration followed against the door 
of Bone's cell, which those soles of brass hammered 
and battered until the prison seemed in danger of 
collapse. The whole hall was now aroused, and the 
defeated, weary, wardress went up and down vainly 
entreating quiet The mute sink of womanhood was 
become a hell of she-devils. 

The matron was fetched from bed. It was clear 
that such a breaking-out was imminent as is known 
only upon the female side. The ringleader must be 
put away, for the din was spreading, and a hall in 
revolt on the female side means, sooner or later, 
a prison in riot The matron gave the word, and 
the signal-bell was rung for help. 

In less than a minute two warders presented them- 
selves at the light iron gate of the hall, and were 
passed in. 

The cells here were furnished with two doors, the 
puter one an iron grating, the inner solid. As the 
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wardress on duty passed her hand through the 
grating to draw the bolt of the second door, Bone 
rose exultant from the floor. 

" Said Fd make a smash of it, didn't I ! Have 
the boys come? That's all right Ain't set eyes 
on one of 'em this two year. I 'ope they're pretty 
fresh, 'cos I means business with 'em. Lor', Miss 
Stewart, ma'am" — ^to the matron — ^"to think that 
there 'orrid Tib should ha' fetched you out of bed! 
The rubbish as comes here, I never ! " 

" Take this woman to the punishment cells, please," 
said the matron. 

Nothing Bone Uked better than to get a Warder 
under one arm and use him as a weapon of offence 
upon his fellow, a scenic feat without its parallel in 
that theatre. But one of the knights in waiting 
that evening was old Master Makewell, Johnny 
Makewell, who had an asthma on his chest and a 
heart passing weak ; and Bone knew him very well. 

"It's never Johnny?" says she, "Well, Johnny, 
I always did say, and always shall, that the woman 
as would lay a hand on you — and who's your pal, 
my dear ? I couldn't never set about one pore chap 
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by hisself ; there must be a pair on ye, or it ain't 
fair. So come along, me blokes; we'll go a little 
quiet walk together." 

And yielding herself up. Bone went forth, like 
Miss Cullender's lamb, to the darks. 

Her cell, finely disarranged, was locked; the 
matron returned to bed; and the tired wardress 
gave herself to the task of soothing the raging 
tenants of the other dens. 

This is what it is sometimes like on the female 
side. Over the way, where the shom-heads of the 
other sex abide, it is seldom if ever thus. The rules 
are alike, or pretty nearly alike, on both sides of 
the wall; but whereas on the male side rules are 
framed for most inevitable observance, the same 
rules on the female side are for somewhat other and 
looser application, by those who must " construe the 
times to their necessities " : on this side, ribs of 
steel ; on that side, bands to draw tight or to relax 
at need 

Madam Bone, with the strength of two ordinary 

men and the passions of the jungle, could flout and 
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rail upon authority, and at the last reduce it to a 
mock — being a mere womaa Little crazy Benjamin 
Cudd could be scourgjed red till he spelled authority 
like his primer — being a lord of creation. 

In the ward from which Bone had been escorted 
there lay that night a murderess whom the com- 
motion had greatly moved It was her first evening 
in prison, and she shook and sobbed under her 
coverlet Within an hour or two of her arrival she 
had given Bone what that wicked beauty called a 
"turn," by being carried inanimate into the hair- 
dressing department Her own light-brown locks 
had been taken from her since then, and she thought 
this was a ptuiishment added to the sentence of 
the judge because she had killed her baby. She was 
twenty-two ; her name was Meadows ; and the lover 
who had left her to the law had called her Elsie. 
There is always an Elsie Meadows in some ward 
of the prison. Sometimes she is witless, some- 
times flinty and phlegmatic, sometimes very pleased 
and gay at having missed the gallows, and some- 
times listening day and night for the bells of child- 
hood. 
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For a fortnight Belle Bone kept the strictest 
seclusion of the darks, whereby the staff got a little 
ease of her. For the darks were a dwelling apart, 
in a kind of lobby shut off from the prisoners* 
wards; and though the officer on duty there could, 
and generally did, have a dour time of it, echoes 
of the explosions which burst at intervals or in- 
cessantly from the little black caverns had but a 
narrow range, for the walls were thick and the doors 
were thickly padded. 

Bone's energy and invention in the darks would 

sure have " got the voice in hell for excellence." She 

worked incredibly to entertain herself and harass all 

her keepers. Fed ahnost entirely on bread and 

water, she must have nourished herself from within, 

for her strength abated nothing from day to day. 

An hour together she would use her head as a 

battering-ram against the concrete wsdl, and would 

spend an hour or two afterwards springing from the 

floor to the grating above and wrenching at the 

bars. She played football with her pint tin, and 

maintained a nmning comment on the game in 

bolted language. Punctually, once a day, she hanged 

i8» 
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herself in her laces or a strip rent from her gown. 
Fresh bed-stuff must be passed into her every night, 
for in the morning she made ribbons of it She 
rehearsed in her biggest voice memoirs of the 
matron, in which that overwrought and sober-sided 
woman was credited with above a dozen gallant 
pasts. In the same style, and that all might hear 
who would, she arraigned herself before the visiting 
director, an elderly magistrate, at once the fear and^ 
the butt of the female side, who wore a cherished 
lock of reddish hair on the summit of a thinly- 
covered scalp. Bone played her own part and the 
director's, in tones that would have filled a colosseum, 
turning the tables on him at the fall of the curtain , 
with this invariable tag: "An* that's what I thinks 
of you, old Ally Sloper with a top-knot ! " 

These vociferous and studied efforts, issuing from .. 
the total dark of the penal cell, at all hours of the 
day and often in the dead middle of the night, had 
an evil effect on the nerves of a listener, and were 
not calculated to make the artist remembered in - 
her orisons by the scapegoat who chanced to be ., 
on duty. 
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Nearly all these wardresses were overworked, and 
many of them had their nerves continually on edge. 
It was a fifteen or sixteen hours' day three days a 
week, and a twelve hours* day the rest. The female 
side holds all the vices that are, and others; and 
the vehement savage who was always ready to fling 
a stool, a pint, or a pair of scissors at the convenient 
head of her officer, had her parallel in the sullen, 
quiet schemer who would plot for days to bring 
trouble or disgrace upon the wardress that had been 
her steady friend. Lying, lewd, cruel, and full of 
all uncharitableness — of such gifts compacted were 
the animals who kept the darks in tenants, and the 
staff upon the rack. 

They have not to use on the male side that variety 
of effort which is needed to discipline the female side. 
On the male side the day goes mostly, as it were, 
by clockwork; no departing from the rules; and 
very curious it is that the criminal man, who can 
by no means discipline himself in freedom, becomes 
in prison a very model of obedience and self-restraint, 
under the harshest code our social system knows. 
But the fallen, lawless woman, who, by all history's 
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showing, is closer " in Belial's gripe " than the most 
wicked man, is often worse in prison than ever she 
is out of it The silent cell, the ordered work-room, 
the drear, walled yard, where she must trudge with 
even steps along a measured strip of asphalt — ^these 
are settings of the life of prison which teach her 
not patience but revolt; and one day she makes 
what they call a smash of it, after which it is the 
mischief and all to cajole or coerce her back to 
steadiness, for she has learned that she can give 
worse than she can get 

Hence, on the part of the staff, that ceaseless 
sounding of the depths of compromise, those efforts 
to win over, to interest, to humour, to appease, to 
tame, to make the rules apt to the case ; for on the 
male side they govern masses by a word, and on 
the female side they seek to lead the individual 
They tell me that the little pension — so long to 
wait for — is rarely able to be earned in full by the 
wardresses in this dreadful service 

At the end of a fortnight's "solitary," Bone ex- 
pressed herself ready to join the other ladies. There 
were times when she announced her intention of 
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going to the darks, to "have it out with herself," 
and it was usually politic to let her go ; and if, when 
sent there in disgrace, she thought to put a period 
to her penance by a promise of behaviour, it was, 
in general, the part of wisdom to release her. 

So, on a Simday morning, there marched to 
chapel with about six hundred other daughters of 
the night — ^thieves, burglars, shop-lifters, murderesses, 
swindlers, and beautiful harpies who had put off 
their furs in the reception room — Belle Bone the 
magnificent, Miss Cullender's Iamb, with her cap 
trimmed in defiance of the rules, and her gown fixed 
quite in the style of fashion. She swept to her 
place, very big and fine, ignoring the frown of the 
matron, and heeding as little the prisoners* titter of 
delight The wardress who sat beside the gigantic 
woman did not cease to regard her with apprehen- 
sive sidelong glance, but Bone's conduct was ex- 
emplary. 

Right in front of her was the little, fragile 
Meadows, whose face never lost its look of fear, 
and who was evidently very close on tears during 
the hymns. Bone, rejoicing ip her thews, and in 
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the knowledge that she could do almost as it liked 
her in the prison, eyed the frightened neophyte with 
a measured glance. Bone had never been frightened 
in prison, and had never felt in the least like crying ; 
but she had come as near to being shocked as was 
possible with her when she had seen this girl 
carried in fainting on the night of her arrival. As 
a class, prisoners on the female side are without 
kindness for one another ; but, when friendships are 
made, these storm-tossed creatures are sometimes 
quite demonic in their jealousies. As they filed 
out of chapel. Bone whispered to the girl : '* Don't 
think you ain*t got no friend, honey. There's one 
a-watchin* you." 

The girl, who seemed to draw each breath in terror, 
neither looked up nor answered, and probably did 
not know who had spoken to her; but as Bone 
went in front, she started with new alarm at the 
back view of that colossal convict 

On Sunday evenings the wards showed a curious 
sight, when the women sat at the doors of their 
cells in a dim light and heard prayers read. Bone 
had observed with a satisfied sniff that the enemy 
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Tib had been removed, and she was now to scheme 
for the company of the protegie who did not know 
her. But the girl was far away at the other end 
of the ward, her eyes, as usual, chained downwards. 

Bone was an adept at scrawling on a bit 
of paper an ungrammatical challenge to an 
enemy or a fierce protest of affection to a friend; 
and, with all the vigilance of the wardresses, it was 
not difficult to get such messages conveyed from 
one end of prison to the other ; but she was shrewd 
enough to guess the risk of trying this kind of 
communication with that little shivering Meadows. 

There was yet another plan. Prisoners of 
approved behaviour were allowed sometimes to 
share a cell during working hours; and now and 
then a woman of gentle ways (many such on the 
female side) was sent to uge them in the cell of 
some poor distracted or passion-rtVen sister. Bone 
was going to be good, that she might have that 
white-faced little Meadows to live with her. Bone 
would call her by her Christian name. 

But Bone's aspirations towards nice conduct were 
so much interfered with ! The next day, at exercise, 
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it was the enemy Tib who had prepared a surpris 
for her. It was December, and the women war 
muffled up for their hour's sodden tramp, and th 
wardress was shaking in Jier bearskin cloab 
Presently Tib, a squat-framed vixen with a moutl 
hke a crater, produced something from beneath he 
cloak and held it up. It was a rag doll, which \ 
lenient fancy might accept as an effigy of Bone 
Down the ranks it went, from hand to hand, to th< 
tune of a guffaw, until it stayed with Miss Cullender*! 
lamb. 

Then was that lamb transformed, oh terribly! 
She bounded from her place, gathered the doll- 
maker in her arms, rushed with her across the yard 
to where the snow had drifted deep, flimg her in 
there, and then set about her with two efficient 
hands. The wardress blew her whistle, and others 
came running, btit this was eminently Bone's morn- 
ing out, and they could not drag her from the prey. 
Last of all came the men, and it was a pity that 
the one with a beard had not stayed to shave it, 
for Bone's grip was fatal to those appendages. 

But as the procession fared tussling and tossing 
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through the corridor, who should be encountered 
shrinking fearfully against the wall but Elsie 
Meadows? Bone looked full at her, and grew 
silent; but the girl remained cowering, with ha: 
hands over her face. The lamb went lamb-like to 
the darks. More than that, when the bolts of the 
door were shot she was just as quiet, and the 
astonished wardress doing sentry-go at that usually 
harassed outpost, heard not a sound to fret the drag- 
ging hours. Night came, and the silence night 
should own was felt throughout the darks. 

It was reported in the wardresses* room, where 
they thought it more ominous than reassuring. 

" She's saving it up for a bit later," one of them 
remarked. "I'm glad Tm not on there to-night." 

"She may have gone and hanged herself, you 
know," observed another, and there was a visible 
brightening of faces, until the wardress who had 
come off duty in the darks stated that the prisoner 
was "all there." 

The officer on night-duty in the penal ward must 
knock every hour at every cell in occupation, and, 
if the inmate will not answer, she must put her arm 
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through the outer grating and open the trap in th 
second door, to make sure that nothing awkw^< 
has happened Sometimes the lamp in th 
wardress's hand showed a prisoner hanging by th< 
neck; most often the victim in the darks was snu| 
on her plank, and ignored the challenge merely tc 
give the wardress the trouble of opening the trap 
when she would be ready with her, " Sold again, 
you b — ^h, and be hanged to you ! " 

But Bone this night answered her challenges as 
sentry to sentry, and it was a thing most unaccount- 
able and quite irregular. 

At one in the morning, when the soft " Good- 
night, Bone ! " came again, and the prison was un- 
commonly reposed, the answer passed through the 
doors, "That you. Miss Aylmer, my dear?" 

"Yes, Bone." 

"Jest shove the trap up, my dear, and put your 
hand in. I ain't a-going to hurt yoa" 

Up went the trap, and through it the hand of \ 
the wardress. 

" Law ! " said Bone, as she took it in her own v 
two, " I could pull you up off your feet, honey " — ^the J 
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trap was high in the door — ^"an* hold you there till 
you bloomin* fainted I done it once with a screw 
rd got me knife into." 

" Fm not a bit afraid of you, Bone. What do 
you want ? " 

" Fm all right, miss." 

" Can't you go to sleep ? " 

"Ain't botherin* about sleep, my dear. My, what 
a teeny little soft hand you got! Like Miss 
Cullender's. Feel mine! You can sleep any whiles 
in the darks; leastways, I can. Ain't never heard 
of Miss Cullender since, have you, miss ? " 

" She's matron of a prison in the north." 

"Ah! FU do me nex' 'stretch' there." 

" Do you think Miss Cullender would like to see 
you there, Bone?" 

"Blamed if you don't talk like her! I give that 
Tib a good come over, didn't I?" 

" What has made you so quiet since ? " 

•Law, if you don't get at me jest like Miss 
Cullender! Well, Fm good 'cos Fm coming out" 

"But you know you're in for another fortnight, 
Bone." 
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"Yes, an' it might be a bloomin' month; bu 
when I feels like coming out, my dear, out I comes.' 

The statement made waste-paper of the rules 
for Bone had received sentence of another fourteei 
days in the darks, but Miss Aylmer's experience 
whispered it to her as the raw, humiliating truth. 

" Of course you won't come out, Bone," she said 
"and now you must please go to sleep. I'm glac 
you have been so quiet to-day." 

"An' when I comes out, miss, I'm goin' to hav< 
that little cotton-faced Meadows in me cell wit! 
me. I'm goin* to do her a sight of good, an' good 
night, miss, an' Gawd bless you — as Miss CuUendei 
useter say ! " 

Now, even as Bone had predicted, and as Miss 
Aylmer had foreseen, discipline and the rules went 
by the board again ; for the next afternoon as evei 
was. Bone's mighty inches were uplifted in hei 
proper cell, and over against her sat Elsie Meadowa 

Bone was sewing, and the same was for a sign 
and signal of grace, most strange. Those tmapt, 
indocile digits got pricked, but Bone said "Gawd 
blame ! " and went on sewing. 
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Every now and then she looked hard and long 
at her fellow-worker, as though by strength of will 
she would force some impression on her, which the 
girl could or would by no means receive. Elsie's 
face, straw-coloured and haggard, showed the old 
fear, but over it was laid a look of wonderment. 

"An* now," said Bone, "you ain't a-goin' to tell 
me agen that you done it ? " 

"I did," said the girl slowly. 

" It's a lie ! " responded Bone ; jabbed her thumb 
with the needle, uttered a parenthetic " Gawd blame ! " 
and repeated : " It's a lie ! " 

This crisis had been approached by coaxings, 
questionings, and threats on the part of Bone, who 
sat now in full possession of the case, the greater 
part of which she had already knowa 

It was a case in which an element of doubt had 
proved the girl's salvation — so far, at least, as the 
gallows was concerned. The judge had clearly 
thought her guilty, but the prosecution was half- 
hearted, and the jury would not convict on the 
capital charge. The little broken-hearted murderess 
had gone out convicted of manslaughter only; but 
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the prison, where everyone was kind to her, wa 
doing her to death more cruelly than the hangpna 
would have done. 

Bone, who could gauge the effects of prison upoi 
anyone, gave her six months of life. The judge 
believing she was gfuilty, had given her "ten years.' 

Bone was in for twelve months. 

It happened that she had been living in the same 
tenement with the girl — one of those barracks foi 
everybody, on the Surrey side of the Thames — ^and 
this fact she laid stress upon to Meadows. 

" Look at me, my gal," she said, and fixed her 
with an awful glance. " Fm a-goin' to tell you truth, 
an' you better believe me. It was me that done it ! " 

As the splendid purport of the lie broke slowly 
in on Meadows, she gasped, and her eyes strained . 
at Bone with an expression terrible to watch; the 
pitiful hunger-look of a thing in a cage that sees, 
the door held open just a little way. Then a 
better look, though not constant, and a wail from., 
the weak, striving heart. 

" Oh, for God's sake don't tempt so! Don't do it! \ 
I shall die here, and soon, but I deserve it, for I did it" \ 
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"You listen to me," began Bone again, and one 
overhearing her might have sworn she spoke truth, 
so fixed and cool her voice. "Tm a-goin* to say 
agen I done it, and Tm a-goin* to stick to it It*s 
easy. Look here: You was out of the room for 
a bit before eleven o'clock that night, wasn't you? 
Yes. All right. There comes along another party 
— drunk maybe; stumbles into your room — drunk, 
mind you; goes flop on the bed in the dark, the 
drunken rubbish, an* stifles the child That's how 
I done it" 

" It's false ; there isn't a word of it true," moaned 
the girl; but the wild longing for escape was in 
her eyes again. " I wasn't away ten minutes, and 
when I came back he was ^" 

" He was dead, by Gawd above ! " said Bone, and 
blacker lie could ring no truer. 

The wretched girl was utterly convulsed, and 
cowered moaning on her stool 

The black angel went on, always in the same 
smooth, compelling tone : " I goes before the guv'nor. 
I straightens things out along of him. The guv'nor 
writes to the 'Ome Sekkatary. It's easy. The 

19 
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'Ome Sckkatary, he gits you a free pard'a Gawd, 
it's easy ! You ain't bin in trouble afore ; they thinks 
it's me, natural Me an' the guv'nor an' the 'Ome 
Sekkatary fakes it afore you can turn round The 
'Ome Sekkatary says: 'Wat Bone! Belle Bone! 
W'y a-course she done it ! ' and the guv'nor says, 
says he : ' Bone ? We might ha' knowed it all along ! * " 

"But you didn't, you didn't, you didn't" 

"An* you goes out agen, Freei " 

"Oh, my God! yes, yes, I will Let me go! 
Only let me go ! " 

The face of Bone blazed triumphant, majestic 
even. "You're a-goin', my gal," said she. 

The door was unlocked, and a wardress entered 
to take Meadows back to her own cell. 

" She says I shall go free! " cried the girl. ." She 
says I shall go free ! " then flung out her arms and 
fell prone on the floor of the cell 

The doctor was just going his roimds and he 
came in. His examination ended, he drew the 
coarse sheet of the bed over the girl's face. 
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SINGULAR CONDUCT OF C 53 : 

AN ABSURDITY. 

It was curious, because the prisoner was so mild 
in his manners, so patient of correction, and so ex- 
ceedingly polite to everybody. Yet the warders, 
one and all, were agreed that they did not Uke him. 
It was very curious. 

He was a small grey man, with no comeliness 
about him, and as lean as a volume of minor poetry. 
When on parade with the other prisoners, he hitched 
up his left shoulder in a manner that gave offence 
to the deputy governor; and in his prison clothes, 
which fitted him indifferently, he looked as awkward 
as a man who has just been sentenced to be hanged. 
To be sture he had an eye of very piercing quality, 
and a habit of fixing it with disquieting effect upon 
persons who addressed him brusquely or with im- 
necessary harshness; and this power of the eye 
appears to have been the chief cause of the offence 

19* 
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which the suave and gentie convict had given to 
the warders of the gaol 

For example, a junior warder whom the prisoner 
had summoned to his cell one night, on some trivial 
occasion, told his brother officers in the mess-room 
afterwards that there was "something in the look 
of C S3 " which he "couldn't make out, and couldn't 
stand; " whereupon divers other warders confessed 
to having felt a similar influence in the presence of 

C53. 

Strange, too, that his fellow-prisoners as well as 
the warders made similar admissions to one another 
touching the effect which had been exercised on 
them by the eye or the presence of C 53. One 
said that he felt cold, another that he felt " queer," 
whenever C 53 was near him; a third that he had 
an itching sensation in his leg, and a fourth that 
he had the shivers down his back 

C 53 was a man named John McGibbon, who 
had passed into prison as the result of an ingenious 
but unsuccessful attempt to pay old debts in a new 
way. Being of a genuinely philosophic temperament, 
he bowed resignedly to the inevitable, and made 
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himself as comfortable as he could. Among his 
relaxations were the occasional visits of the chaplain, 
a fat and pleasant man, who would listen with an 
air of surprise while the prisoner told him many 
strange tricks in cards, and the profits that might 
proceed from the skilful manipulation of a double 
pack, Not infrequently the chaplain dissented from 
the prisoner's views on card-playing, and on these 
occasions C 53 would reply that when he alluded to 
the concealment of aces in the sleeve of an ex- 
perienced player, he did not suggest that his hearer 
should resort to such practices. His object was 
merely to expound the possibilities of an art of 
which he desired that the chaplain should never 
become the victim, ** Knowledge, even of this 
peculiar kind," he said, " may be of service^ sir, to 
the best of tis, in circumstances which can never be 
foretold,'' Sometimes the chaplain was disposed to 
get up and go while one of these discourses was in 
progress, but as often as he attempted this a glance 
from the prisoner's eye drew him to his s«^t again, 
and he was powerless to move until he felt that the 
prisoner by his own will released him. Thus the 
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chaplain also was drawn within the influence of that 
mysterious eye. 

Extraordinary things began to happen in the 
prison, and it became evident that the internal order 
of that establishment was less strictly kept than 
before. This made for the comfort of the prisoners 
and for the discomfort of the officers. 

More than once the warder whose duty it was 
to ring the bell for rising in the morning was half 
an hour late at his post The prisoners slept agree- 
ably during that half-hour, but a very bad quarter 
of an hour was subsequently experienced by the 
neglectful warder. 

The chaplain had a well-meant but tedious habit 
of expanding his Sunday sermon; all at once he 
became very pleasantly brief, yet it seemed that his 
brevity was quite involuntary, for he would stop 
short and pronounce the benediction in the very 
middle of an argument. 

Curious things happened to warders who had 
made themselves unpopular amongst the prisoners. 
They went to sleep quite early in the afternoon .: 
while presiding over a gang in the workshop; they j 

\ 
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forgot how to count their men on parade; they 
shouldered their rifles upside down; they made 
pointless jokes in the presence of the deputy 
governor, which he greatly disliked; they carried 
prisoners for punishment before the Governor and 
did not remember what they had charged them 
with. 

Several of the warders laid their heads together 
in the mess-room, and said they believed C 53 was 
the source of all this mischief. They agreed there- 
upon that the life of this prisoner must be made 
a burden to him, that he might cease to exercise 
his diabolical powers to the injury of the warders. 

Now in this prison they had a favourite foolish 
way of annoying the prisoners by ordering them 
downstairs to have their hair cut It was a form 
of persecution which no one resented more than 
C 53, whose hair had been in happier days his chief 
personal vanity. His intense dislike to come under 
the shears of the prison barber (who always made 
what he called " a smooth job " of his victim's head) 
was known to an assistant warder, who laid his 
plans accordingly; and having his gang about him 
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in the tailor's room on the afternoon following the 
discussion in the mess-room, he presently called 
out: 

" 53, take yer stool and go downstairs and have 
yer 'air cut." 

The hand of C 53 went instantly to his head, 
and felt it all over in a slow careful manner. There 
was not one particular hair upon it that exceeded 
a quarter of an inch in length. Everybody in the 
room knew his hatred of the barber, and as he had 
been cropped three times already in less than a 
month it was evident that the order was a mere 
piece of gratuitous tyranny on the warder's part 

The warder was a poor creature, with weak eyes 
and an irresolute mouth; and C 53 in his un- 
assuming way took the measure of him at once. 

He rose, and in a respectful tone requested the 
attention of the warder to the extraordinarily scanty 
condition of his poll, adding that it was with regret 
he felt compelled to decline compliance with the 
order. 

The warder sat bolt upright on his perch, and 
looked as if something had snapped inside him. 
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The other prisoners were no less aghast, and fell 
to wondering whether C 53 would get a month's 
bread-and-water, or a flogging. 

All this while C 53 was gazing quietly but fixedly 
upon the weak-faced warder. 

The officer repeated his order in a voice that 
began in a roar and ended in a low rattle. With 
the eye of the prisoner riveted upon it, his coun- 
tenance underwent a sudden and startling change. 
The eyes grew fixed and vacant, and all the muscles 
stiffened; then the pencil which he had taken up 
to write the prisoner's name for report upon his 
slate slipped through his fingers, and he grew rigid 
on his seat 

"I think, sir," said C 53 softly, "that I need not 
have my hair cut to-day." 

" You need not have your hair cut to-day," replied 
the warder ; but he spoke like a man in a dream. 

"You are somewhat sleepy, sir. The afternoon 
is warm. You had better enjoy a little siesta," 
pursued the prisoner, who all this while had not 
removed his eyes from the warder's face. 

" I am somewhat sleepy. The afternoon is warm. 
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I had better enjoy a little siesta," echoed the warde 
and still he spoke like one laid in dreams. 

"That's right," said C 53. "You shall go 
sleep like an angel in a moment; but first s< 
whether you have any tobacco and a newspaper 
your pocket" 

The warder's hand went automatically to h 
pocket, and drew from it a tobacco-pouch and tt 
day's journal He laid them on the desk befoi 
him, then his head fell forward, and he slept lik 
a man entranced. 

C 53 walked to the officer's place and took u; 
the tobacco-pouch and the newspaper. The poud 
had been newly filled; an even distribution of it 
contents resulted in a quid apiece for the convicts 
and each man received his morsel and chewed i 
with a pale, astonished face. 

C 53 then took up his position beside the sleep- 
ing warder, and proceeded to read aloud such items 
of intelligence from the criminal tribunals as he 
judged most likely to interest his audience. 

There was a signal enormity about these trans- 
actions which, when their astonishment and alarm 
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had in some measure subsided, the prisoners were 
not slow to appreciate. Few articles are in a higher 
degree contraband within the walls of a prison than 
newspapers and tobacco, and to chew the one while 
hstening to the police reports in the other con- 
stituted a height and excess of iUicit felicity such 
as seemed cheaply bought at the price of prospec- 
tive whippings. 

At the end of an hotu: or so, C 53 folded the 
newspaper and, having laid it on the warder's desk 
beside the tobacco-pouch, returned to his seat The 
convicts resumed their work, and silence was restored. 

A few moments later, the warder awoke, with the 
same suddenness with which he had fallen asleep; 
but the aspect of his face and the air with which 
he glanced over the room showed at once that he 
was utterly oblivious of everything that had 
happened since the moment when he first addressed 
himself to C 53. Seeing his newspaper and 
tobacco-pouch on the desk before him, and thinking 
it improbable that he had placed them there him- 
self, he concluded that he had gone to sleep for 
a few minutes, and that his pocket had been picked. 
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But he held his tongue, for such things had happens 
before, and he was much too intelligent to lay j 
charge against his gang which he could only sub 
stantiate by inculpating himself. 

If C 53 had previously been a man of mar] 
among his associates^ he basked now in the sun 
shine of a fame such as no prisoner had eve 
enjoyed before. But they grew desperately afrai 
of him, concluding, as many of the warders ha< 
already done, that he had dealings with the fathc 
of night Meanwhile, C 53 conducted himself a 
he had always done, with gentleness, politeness, an« 
good-humour, and continued as before to earn th 
highest number of marks per week. 

The assistant warder whom he had subdued i 
the manner described made no report upon ths 
affair, because the remembrance of it had (by som 
occult agency known only to his subduer) bee 
utterly effaced in him. And, odd to relate, thi 
same assistant warder became from that day kindl 
and almost affectionately disposed towards C 5; 
and used his influence with a higher officer to hav 
him promoted in the gaoL 
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His promotion brought him under the immediate 
authority of a "principal" warder, with whom until 
now he had had very little to do. This was a small 
sturdy man, with teeth like tusks, and an acrobatic 
agility of frame, who would provoke a prisoner into 
knocking him down for the subsequent satisfaction 
of procuring him a flogging. 

This warder no sooner had C 53 under his 
control than he hated him ; he no sooner hated him 
than he resolved to incommode him; he no sooner 
resolved to incommode him than he proceeded to 
put the resolve into effect. 

He perceived that C 53 was a man of mild be- 
haviour, and one who might be expected to accom- 
modate himself to a course of corrective treatment 

He set him dirty little tasks of a superfluous 
character, and accused him of breaches of the rules 
which he could not possibly have committed. When 
on duty at night, in the corridor in which C 53 had 
his cell, he would hiss softly at him through the 
slit in the door which served as a spy-hole, and 
would wake him at midnight to say that he had his 
eye upon him. 
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"I thank you, sir," was the only rejoinder he 
could ever obtain from the occupant 

One night he unlocked the door with a snap, let 
himself into the cell, and said, "I've caught you, 
my pippin, have I?" 

"At what, sir?" inquired C 53. 

"You're a-chewing tobacco, 53," replied the 
warder. 

"I am a stranger to the use of tobacco in every 
form, sir," said the prisoner. 

"Get out of bed. I'm a-going to search you," 
returned the warder. 

The mild-mannered prisoner obeyed, and the 
spiteful warder made a pretence of searching him. 

In stooping to feel the lower part of his body, 
the warder's cap rolled off. C 53 quietly bent over 
the man's head, concentrated his gaze there, and 
breathed hard upon it A cold shiver ran down the 
warder's back, and the prisoner understood that 
this man, like the rest, was sensitive to his influence, 

" What are you a-doing ? " said the warder, rising 
up quickly. 

The two men confronted one another, and the 
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eye of the prisoner seemed as though it would pierce 
the brain of the warder. 

The warder's glance began to waver and shift, 
and his whole mien and bearing were changed 

" What is that you have at your side ? " said €53, 
pointing to the staff which the warder carried in 
his belt His tone was no longer servile, but com- 
manding. 

The warder, however, had not quite lost him- 
self, and he answered loudly, but not so loudly as 
usual: 

"None of your lip now, 53. TU run you in for 
this, I will" 

Running a prisoner in is the euphemism for con- 
veying him to the punishment cells. 

"What have you at your side?" repeated €53, 
in a calm and steadfast voice. 

The warder, in obedience to an impulse which 
he could not control, laid his hand upon the weapon 
and answered: 

"My staff. You know that well enough." 

"You are wrong," said €53 quietly. "It is a 
whisky bottle," 
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The warder plucked his staff from its case, and 
looked at it ; and a spell seemed working on hinL 

** You see," observed the prisoner, smiling, " it is 
a whisky bottle." 

"It isn't; it's a staff, my own stafiF," the warder 
answered slowly and sullenly ; but even as he spoke 
a dubious look crept upon his features. 

" Examine it carefully." said €53. "What is it now ? " 

" It's a staff, a whis — , a staff. Yes, it is a staff," 
persisted the warder. Then a half-light of recog- 
nition stole into his face, and he added cautiously, 

"But it's very like a whisky bottUr^ 

" It is a whisky bottle," the prisoner said again. 
"Smell it!" 

The warder raised his staff to his face, and nosed 
it critically. 

"It's a whisky bottle! A whisky bottle! A 
whisky bottle ! " he cried delightedly, and made as 
though he would uncork it 

" Put it back," said the prisoner imperiously ; and 
straightway, but with an appearance of disgust and 
disappointment, the warder returned the staff to his 
belt 
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By a single snap of his fingers €53 dissipated the 
effect, and the warder knew nothing but that he had 
just completed a fruitless search on him for tobacco. 

" Mind how you conduct yourself, 53, else Til run 
you in, I will," he said, as he quitted the cell. 

"Thank you, sir, I will be careful," answered the 
prisoner respectfully, and returned to his bed. 

While in his state of normal consciousness, the 
warder remained wholly ignorant of the humiliating 
episode of the whisky bottle ; and as he lost nothing 
of his antipathy to C 53 he continued to persecute 
him in various ways. 

It resulted that the prisoner one day took coimsel 
with himself, and decided to bring the matter to an 
issue. He had grown weary of the warder, and 
deemed it well to make an end of him. But it 
was never his habit to seek for opportimities, so he 
sat down quietly to wait until one should come. 
And presently it came. 

The warder appeared one evening in the cell of 
C 53, and charged him with some stupid offence 
which it would have been beneath the dignity of 
any intelligent prisoner to be guilty of. 

20 
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By this time, €53 had acquired such complete 
control over the volition of this warder that he could 
make a slave of him by a nod He suffered him to 
set forth his charge, and then, rising from his stool, 
he placed himself before the officer, and with a 
single glance he struck him into a state of cataleptic 
rigidity. 

When in the cataleptic state, the victim always 
remembered what had occurred in former abnormal 
situations, and he seldom failed to revert to the inci- 
dent of the staff transformed into a whisky bottle. 

" Let us have a little whisky, sir — do," he pleaded 
in a wheedling tone, for in this condition he was 
a creature distinct from his waking self. 

" Silence ! " said the prisoner, who was now again 
the master. 

"Fm a-waiting for your orders, sir," replied the 
warder submissively. 

"You shall have them soon enough," said €53. 
" Listen to me. In your present condition you are 
in my power; when I release you I am in yours. 
Your power you use like a tyrant, and I am sick 
of it, and of you. You are a poor and despicable 
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creature whom the accident of fortune has placed 
in a position of almost imlimited authority over 
some hundreds of unhappy criminals. I admit that 
many in this place are very bad men, and merit no 
better fate than the desperate one they suffer here. 
But you also are a very bad man, and the least 
suited therefore to have power over your nattural 
kin. Over good men a bad ruler is a sufficient evil ; 
over bad men his rule is an intolerable curse. You 
have too long abused your power here; you shall 
abuse it no longer. I put an end to your rule 
to-night" 

At these portentous words the warder turned 
whiter than the white-washed walls of the cell His 
muscles quivered, he shook in every limb. 

"What are you going to do with me, sir.?" he 
quavered. 

"I am going to settle your hash," replied €53 
gravely, adopting the mode of speech best calculated 
to strike home to the feelings and intelligence of 
the warder. 

" My 'ash, sir. Going to settle my 'ash. Are you 
going to kill me?" 

20* 
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" Oh no," replied C 53. " I am not going to hxirt 
you in the least I have thought of another and 
a more effective mode of dealing with yoxL I am 
simply going to request you to stand on your head 
for a few moments here, in the middle of the cell. 
I hear the Governor coming; be good enough to 
comply with my request at once." 

The Governor in fact was making a round of the 
prison that evening, and at that very moment 
his step could be heard coming in the direction 
of the cell where this unusual colloquy was pro- 
ceeding. 

*' Stand on your head," said C 53. " The Governor 
will be here in a moment" 

A dense sweat broke upon the warder's forehead, 
and glittered there in beads. 

" Stand on your head ! " repeated the prisoner, 
coldly and calmly. 

" I won't ! " said the warder doggedly ; but his 
tremulous features and the rocking of his body 
showed him incapable of resistance to the terrible 
will of C 53. 

The Governor's step came nearer. The wardei 
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had not closed the door of the cell, and it gaped 
some six inches. 

" Obey me now, I say ! " exclaimed the prisoner, 
and his eyes shot fire into the wild and fearful orbs 
of his victim. 

One convulsive effort to be master of himself the 
wretched warder made, but the prisoner held him 
with his eye, and made two rapid passes across the 
upper portion of the warder's face. 

The body of the warder swung forward, he turned 
a half-somersault, and placed himself heels upper- 
most in the centre of the cell 

The Governor, with the chief warder at his elbow, 
paused at the unlocked door, pushed it open, and 
looked in. 

Spectacles of this sort were not common in the 
prison, and for a moment the Governor appeared to 
doubt what he saw before him. 

He advanced a step into the cell, and there halted, 
speechless and confounded. The chief warder 
looked over the Governor's shoulder, and he also 
seemed very much surprised. 

C S3 had risen on the entry of the Governor, 
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and stood to attention, with his hands at his sides. 
His countenance exhibited an air of mild concern, 
merging in pity. 

In the middle of the cell, the warder slept serenely 
on his head. 

" In Heaven's name, what's this ? " the Governor 
exclaimed at length, and he made a lunge with his 
cane at the inverted figure of the warder. 

*' Mr. Smith on his head, sir. Would stand that 
way when he heard you coming, sir," responded 

C 53- 

" Get up ! Atten — tion ! Stand on your right 
end ! Is this a damned skittle alley ? " roared the 
Governor, but the warder's ear was accessible only 
to the voice of the prisoner. 

" What — ^you won't ! " and the Governor struck 
him fiercely two or three times with his cane ; but 
the warder was insensible to every shock. 

C S3, who alone had control of the warder's 
abnormal consciousness, now silently exerted his 
will; and the warder at once resumed an upright 
posture, and his senses awoke. Of the situation 
of the previous moment he knew nothing ; and ^ 
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seeing the Governor he concluded that he had just 
entered the cell^ and saluted him in the usual 
manner. 

"Follow me, sir," said the Governor with sup- 
pressed fury, and the warder went out after him, 
perceiving that something was amiss, but being 
quite without a clue to the situation. 

The next day it was whispered in every ward of 
the prison that €53 had worked another miracle, 
and that warder Smith had lost his office. 

Yet wonders did not cease, and there was no ease 
for the warders. A subtle, imponderable force, to 
which no material barriers could be opposed, issued 
from the cell of C 53, and passed silently, swiftly, 
invisibly, into the cells of other prisoners, creating 
the strangest effects upon the occupants. Some 
were troubled with distressing dreams ; others spoke 
of snakes, caterpillars, and lobsters in their beds; 
and not a few saw the disembodied spirits of persons 
to whom they had owed money. A great many 
became suddenly deaf, dumb, or incapable of move- 
ment when at work in the daytime, and remained 
so until the magical influence which seemed to 
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surround and overpower them was removed. One 
man was fined 200 marks for saying that chocolate 
and cold quail would be a wholesome substitute for 
bread and cheese on Sunday, and another was put 
on bread-and-water for a week for complaining to 
the Governor that he saw blue flames playing about 
the head of the apothecary. 

Formerly, none but the officers of the gaol had 
been subjected to these extravagant experiences; 
but now the prisoners and their officers were 
victimised together, and about one-half of the popu- 
lation seemed to have rim clean mad. 

The persons who were afflicted in these peculiar 
ways were such as had rendered themselves burden- 
some to the mild-mannered C 53: — ^warders whose 
treatment of him was more zealous than tender ; 
prisoners whom he could not endure because of 
their extreme ugliness; cooks of the prison who 
baked, boiled, or roasted the rations in a slovenly 
manner; and all those whose crimes seemed to call 
for a weightier pimishment than that prescribed by 
law. 

C 53, in a word, was rapidly acquiring complete 
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ascendency over the volitions, sensations, perceptions, 
memory, and imagination of all in the prison on 
whom he chose to cast the resistless spell of his 
glance. 

It should here be stated that the doctor of the 
prison was absent on sick leave, an orderly of the 
medical department having administered poison to 
him in a moment of annoyance. The doctor's place 
had been taken by a young and futile man from 
a London hospital, who distributed pills on a 
principle of his own, and gave cough-mixture to a 
prisoner who complained of the gout He saw 
nothing in the madness of C 53's innumerable victims 
which could not be cured with the assistance of the 
warder who was usually appointed to flog. 

But the warders, one and all, began to be horribly 
frightened. It had been their endeavour hitherto 
to hoodwink the Governor touching the supposed 
origin of these strange and woful visitations, but 
in this they had not been entirely successful, for 
the reason that some of the cases which had to be 
brought before him were so unparalleled in the 
record of prison delinquencies that his worship 
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began to be suspicious, and some searching and 
awkward questions were the result 

Now, however, the officers dedded that the time 
had come when the Governor should be put ia 
possession of such facts as they knew, and the chief 
warder and his immediate subordinate were deputed 
to wait upon him They had an interview with the 
Governor, and put him in possession of the facts. 
But there was really only one fact, and it amotmted 
to this, that extraordinary things had happened and 
were happening in the prison. The rest was con- 
jecture, and the conjecture of the chief warder and 
his subordinates reduced itself to this, that, in some 
way which they could not explain, prisoner C 53 
was accountable for everything that had arisen to 
disturb the peace of the gaol. 

The Governor said this was odd, for the warders 
had been compelled to admit that so far as his own 
conduct was concerned C 53 was an exemplary 
prisoner. But the Governor perceived from the 
statements told to him that the credit if not the 
salvation of the gaol was at stake; so he swore 
once or twice to clear his mind, and having finished 
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swearing he ordered the prisoner to be brought to 
him. 

In the same breath he countermanded the order, 
swore again to show that he knew what he was 
about, and said he would see the prisoner in his cell. 
He was conducted thither at once, and went in alone. 

C S3, in accordance with his regular habit, was 
spending the half-hour before bedtime in a little 
quiet meditation, and had just been speculating as 
to the simplest and least troublesome method by which 
he might effect his escape, for the monotony of an 
improfitable confinement began to be irksome to him. 

He read the purport of the Governor's visit in 
his face, and readily divined the causes to which it 
was owing: the warders had sent the Governor to 
interrogate and intimidate Him. 

What then ? " Pooh ! " said the prisoner to him- 
self. "Pooh!" 

"You are accused of creating disturbances in the 
prison," said the Governor, and went on to lay his 
charge. 

While he spoke the prisoner's eye was engaged 
in a quiet but rigorous scrutiny of the Governor's 
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feature^ and such points in his character as dii 
covered themselves there were quickly noted 

" Pooh ! " the prisoner said to himself once mor 
for he had satisfied himself that the Governor ab 
was susceptible. 

The Governor finished his harangue, and swore om 
or twice to show that he meant what he said. E 
was a man who did not swear except upon occasio 

" I am going to take you in hand, my man ! " sa 
the Governor, at the conclusion of his charge. 

" And I you, my man ! " responded the prisons 
in dulcet but penetrating tones. 

The Governor's first thought was that he had 
madman to deal with, and his hand went behij 
him in an instinctive search for the door. 

"Remain where you are," said the prison 
observing the Governor's movement. "I will sh< 
you the door by-and-by! " 

The Governor, who was a bulky man and full 
blood, crimsoned from one ear to the other, a 
his throat and the bald space on his head grew i 
as well. There was a rattling in his throat, a 
then he said: 
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"Do you know that I can have you flogged to 
the bone for this, prisoner ? " 

" Yes, yes ; but we will not talk about that. You 
and I are going to be excellent friends," said C 53. 

" Do you know who I am ? " The Governor's 
eyeballs were red now, and he was but just able to 
articulate. 

"Perfectly. But do you know who you are? 
Come now, tell me your name." 

The Governor made an effort to shout for 
assistance, but his tongue clave to his palate, and 
he could not get speech. 

" Tell me your name," said the prisoner soothingly, 
and as he spoke he waved both hands gently before 
the Governor's face. 

"I am Major George Alexander Fordyce. I will 
have you flogged to death," responded the Governor. 

" Why will you talk of flogging ? " said C 53, with 
a smile. " Let us leave all that We must be pleasant 
I like your name, but suppose I give you another. 
Tut, tut! you must not glare at me like that I will 
make you call yourself by whatever name I choose." 

He made another pass over the Governor's face. 
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and the fury vanished from it, but a dull and sullen 
look came in its place. 

"Sit down here upon this bucket while I think 
of another name for you. So" — ^for the Governor's 
muscles had tugged him down, though he resisted 
with the whole force of his will "Now let me 
think. I must give you a name which shall be quite 
absurd and meaningless. It will be such fun, you 
know; and you shall accept it delightedly. See 
now, rU call you Tickletoby the Tenth. Isn't it 
fun ! Now, once more, what is your name ? " 

The Governor sat silent upon the bucket, but an 
expression the most piteous imaginable overspread 
his features. 

"What is your name?" repeated the prisoner. 

" Don't ! " pleaded the Governor. " Any name but 
that! It is so very very foolish." 

" Your name, sir, your name ! " said the inexorable 
prisoner. 

"Tick No, no, please! Any name in the 

world but that!" 

" Resist me further, and I will dissolve you where 
you sit ! Now, for the last time, your name ! " 



I 
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" Tickle— to— by the— the Tenth," murmured the 
Governor, from whose lips the foolish words were 
wrung by the sheer will-power of the prisoner. 

Two passes more, and the Governor smiled on 
him, and pronoimced the name quite cheerfully. 

" Good ! " exclaimed C 53. "I told you we should 
be excellent friends. One word more and I have 
done with you. You are my slave at present, but 
in five minutes I shall be yours. We are very 
friendly now, and I insist that you remain my friend 
in your waking state. Do you imderstand me? I 
will it to be so." 

" I shall certainly remain your friend," replied the 
Governor in a tone of the most emphatic willingness. 

"Very good. Get ofif the bucket I can't have 
you sitting there when you find yourself in authority 
again, for you look very ridiculous, and would wonder 
what had been happening." 

The Governor rose smiling, and the moment he 
stood on his feet he was the same man who had 
entered the cell twenty minutes earlier. 

C 53 was in a deferential attitude before him, and 
had, as the Governor imagined, just concluded a 
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statement which made it dear that he had been 
maliciously accused 

His feeling towards the prisoner was kindly, and 
when C 53 asked some slight favour of him, he 
granted it, and wished him a good night 

C 53 went to bed and slept tranquilly. 

The next day he decided finally that he would 
quit the prison, for, despite the conquests he had 
made within its walls, he was very tired of it. In 
no long time he had evolved and shaped his plan 

It was an adroit, and even a brilliant, plan. It 
fascinated the author himself. Two whole day 
he dwelt upon it, pored over it, toyed with it, an< 
hugged it to himself ; for the cunning of it flatterei 
his vanity. He felt a scientific interest in it, apai 
from all question of its probable or possible issu< 
for this plan involved the submission of his powei 
to a great and decisive test. , 

Briefly, it was this : he was to procure his releas 
from prison without the lifting of a finger or tl: 
utterance of a syllable in his own behalf. 

Did such achievement lie within the compass < 
human skill.? 
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At this time there was residing in well-appointed 
chambers in Cork Street, Piccadilly, a young man 
favourably known to the best society as the Hon. 
Alan Bede FitzGibbon. He was a well-bred and 
gracious young man, for whom family connections, 
transparent penmanship, and an unusual reverence 
for the Constitution had combined to procure the 
I)ost of junior assistant secretary to the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 

One evening, some three or four days after C 53 
had resolved on obtaining his freedom, this young 
man dressed himself for a ball, and entered the cab 
which was to take him to the house of his entertainer 
in Kensington. 

It was late, and the night was cloudy ; and as the 
cab passed through a dim and half-deserted square 
in the neighbourhood of the park, there appeared 
suddenly to the startled vision of FitzGibbon, 
mirrored and flaming in space right ahead of him, 
this brief surprising legend: 

Professor John McGibbon, 

C 53 IN H.M. Prison at , 

Wrongfully Convicted. 

21 
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The words hung before him in space for some five 
or six seconds, and melted into darkness. In five 
or six seconds more they reappeared, biimed in the 
air level with his gaze for about the same brief 
period, and again vanished But by this time they^ 
had impressed themselves upon his brain. 

All that night, at intervals, the freakish words 
continued to assail him. They pricked his brain, 
made onset at his ear, and multiplied themselves in 
a thousand shapes and colours before his eyes. He 
had no joy at all that night, of woman, or of wine- 
cup, or of valse. 

He quitted the ball, and called a cab to drive 
him home. 

There was the legend still, painted in quivering 
yellow letters upon the curtain of the night Alan 
went to bed like one in a nightmare; for the thing 
had no sensible import for him; he could not pick 
the ghost of a meaning out of those dubious words. 

When he awoke they were still before him: 

Professor John McGibbon, 

C S3 IN H.M. Prison at ^ 

Wrongfully Convicted. 
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And now appeared for the first time four new words, 
in the form of a postscript: 

He must be Released. 

" The devil he must ! " said Alan, and fell to 
thinking. "Who is Professor John McGibbon, and 
why did they convict him wrongfully, and what in 
the name of Mesmer has it to do with me ? " 

"Mesmer!" 

No sooner had he said this word than his mind 
began to be faintly illumined He thought again, 
and having thought awhile he remembered somewhat 

John McGibbon, erstwhile Professor, was the 
name of the famous mesmerist, who, during a little 
summer of renown, had startled the town by his 
performances. He had once, at an evening party 
in Belgravia, mesmerised Alan himself, with un- 
equivocal success. He recalled the Professor's words 
on that occasion. "I believe that I could do any- 
thing I pleased with you," the Professor had said; 
and certainly he had done strange things with him 
that evening. He had, on the same occasion, mes- 
merised the Home Secretary, and made him declare 
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that his watch was a baked potato, much to the 
annoyance of the Prime Minister, who was of the 
company. 

Still cogitating, Alan next bethought him how 
the meteoric career of the Professor had been 
miserably cut short and blighted by a certain sen- 
sational trial at the Old Bailey, in which the Professor 
himself had occupied a position in the dock. The 
jury returned a verdict of guilty without quitting the 
box, and the judge passed a heavy sentence, as the 
public had said that mesmerism should be put down. 

Fitzgibbon was an assiduous youth when his 
interest was aroused, and he now set to work ta 
find and read the reports of the trial, together with 
the comments of the newspapers upon it When 
he had finished his study of the case, he could not 
but agree with the writer of a leading article in a. 
morning journal who expressed his opinion that 
the verdict against McGibbon had been obtained 
less upon the evidence offered to the Court than, 
upon the speech of the prosecuting counsel, wha 
had made himself painfully jocular at the expense of 
the occult arts and their exponents. 
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What to do now? 

Waiting upon the Home Secretary the same 
morning in the ordinary course of his duties, he 
fotmd that trusty and well-beloved servant of the 
Queen in a very nervous condition. The Home 
Secretary complained that he had been plagued two 
nights by dreams about a person called John 
McGibbon, who said he had been wrongfully im- 
prisoned, and must be released at once. 

The private secretary turned pale. " This is very 
remarkable, sir, for I also have been troubled with 
visions about the same man." 

"Then," said the Home Secretary, in evident un- 
easiness, "this must be the person calling himself a 
professor who played such impertinent tricks with 

me at Lady F ^*s one night, making me, as I 

was afterwards told, declare to a very distinguished 
company that my watch was a baked potato." 

" It must be he, sir," repUed Fitzgibbon, " and he 
did very extraordinary things with me the same 
evening." 

"What is he in prison for?" inquired the Home 
Secretary. 
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Alan told the story to his chief as he had read it 
that morning, and emphasised the weak points he 
had discovered in the case for the prosecution. 

" I have it on my mind," said the Home Secretary, 
''that unless this person is released &om prison he 
will do something singularly unpleasant" 

"There is no doubt that he is a man of preter- 
natural abilities," replied Alan. 

" He is capable almost of bringing about a change 
of Government," said the Home Secretary, nervously 
drawing a ghost on his blotting-pad. 

"He might, indeed, eflFect our removal, sir,** said 
the young man. 

" He might bring on a Revolution," said the Home 
Secretary. 

" I believe he could do anything he pleased," said 
Fitzgibbon. 

The Home Secretary without further words took 
a sheet of paper, and began to write in a tremulous 
hasty way. 

" What are you writing, sir ? " FitzGibbon ventured 
to inquire. 

" I cannot help it, FitzGibbon," answered his chief 
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very nervously, and writiBg as hard as he could, 
" Something controls and iinpels me. I am not 
master of myself. This man must be a vehement 
and immitigable villainj I know he must, and yet 
I am moved to \mte that, having inquired fully inta 
the circumstances of his trial and conviction^ it has- 
been borne in upon my mind that he is the victim 
of a desperate and dastardly conspiracy. There — 
don't interrupt me; I feel sure that they were all 
in league against him. The judge was his enemy,, 
the jury was packed, the counsel was a mere 
scoundrel Oh, to think that justice should be so 
perverted in a country like ours! But he shall be 
released, though I lose my office for it" 

And the Home Secretary (a phlegmatic and 
sceptical man at most times), who now wore the 
air of a person suddenly and completely possessed, 
finished his letter with an effort, and addressed the 
envelope to " The Governor of H.M, Prison at /* 

" Alan," he said then, with forced jocularity, '* I 
am going to give you an afternoon in the country. 
These foolish events have upset you; you want a 
breath of fresh air, my boy. Take this letteit smd 
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travel down by the afternoon express, and give il 
into the Governor's own hands." His manno 
changed, and he added sadly: **This is a mos 
deplorable business, but I feel that I shall not res 
till it is settled. Let me see you the moment yoi 
return." 

That afternoon, as he sat in the prison workshoj 
diligently stitching waistcoats, a strange calm stol 
over the spirit of prisoner C 53, and in the sam 
moment he knew that his will had triumphed, an- 
that his hour of release was at hand. 

Late that night Alan arrived at the prison an 
demanded to see the Governor on business of th 
Home Secretary. He was shown at once into th 
Governor's presence, and gave him the letter tha 
he bore. 

The Governor read it and looked surprised, bu 
said he was not sorry. 

The next day C 53 was a free man. 

THE END. 
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